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NATURAL ANTIPATHEES.. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 





* Ethelbert Athol, from 
England, you know, will 
arrive on Thursday, by 
the Batavia, and is com- 
ing to spend six weeks 
with us.” 

“Ah?’ I said; but 
that was all. For I had 
heard of Sir Ethelbert, 
all my life, till I was 
sick of his very name. 
My aunt and cousins, 

indeed, were never tired 
of talking of this Eng- 
lish relation. Now, 1 

| was too good an Ameri- 
can ‘to. worship rank, 
; “merely for its own sake. 
"<A man’s @ man for a” 
that,” was my motto; 
and, if I must confess: 
the truth, I was rather 

“end against this 

J elbert. One or two 
others of my aunt’s Eng- 

sh connexions had vis- 

P ited us, and I was indig- 
nant at their patronizing: 
airs. 

) no ‘If this baronet is not more entertaining than. 

up, with an air ¢ great in _E thought, «I want none of him.” 
portance, as I came in ate to luncheon, for I} © My-aunt was quite aware of my feelings, and 
had been detained by a tardy music pupil in the 3 it was one reason why she was not fond of me. 

Village. } She could not forgive what she called my ple- 
“You have not heard the news, I suppose, S beian independence of spirit. Besides, her judg- 

Doris ?”” she said. > ment told her that it was to the interests of her 
Her tone, full of her usual arrogant patronage, } three daughters, neither of them pretty—daugh- 

thafed me. She was only my aunt by marriage. }ters by her first husband, and not, therefore, 
“No,” T answered, with more than my usual | related to me at all—to keep me where odious 

oldness and indifference. 3 ; comparisons could not be instituted in my favor, 
“My cousin,” she continued, fluttering her ° «TI hope you will not mind it, Doris,” she ob- 
fn in an ostentatious manner, “my cousin, Sir } served, casually, ‘‘but I have had a things: 
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seiiinali to an attic room. 
they shall use yours for the time being.” 

I ventured no remonstrance, though the idea } 
of a six weeks’ occupancy of an attic chamber, } 
small, low-ceilinged, and exposed to the scorch- 
ing rays of a midsummer sun, was far from 
agreeable. I laid the blame; however, on Sir 
Ethelbert, and disliked him from that moment 
even more than before. My American blood 


cried out against the weak worship of titles, that 
I saw. in my simpering cousins and frivolous 
aunt. 

I was enraged to find the house in a perfect 
uproar over the advent of the baronet; but I re- 


solved to avoid him as much.as possible. ; This | 
resolve was greatly strengthened by a remark 


which I overheard. my aunt make to her daugh- 
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‘' intend that Sir } plebeian manners a be very offensive | 
Ethelbert shall occupy the girls’ room, and that 


j him.” So I determined to devote more 4; 


than usual to my pupils in the village, ang 
} spend my leisure as much as possible away fry 
the house and grounds. 
When Thursday arrived, therefore, and I hy 
been informed, for the fifteenth time, that gj 
Ethelbert Athol was expected that day, I ro 


» ; up a shawl, took some fancy-work, a book, an 


‘ light lunch; and stole out at a side-gate of ¢ 


grounds, 
the end 

an old, d& 
serted are 
nue, thi 
being the 
nearest oui- 
let that led 
to my fave 
rite retreat, 
where I al. 
ways went 


distant, 

com mant- 

img an ex- 

tended view 

acaoss the 

fair, broad 

valley, in 

which was 

my uncle's 

estate. The 

place had 

Moat Tf: : always had 

@ strange charm for me. I would sit there, for 
hours, looking down over the expanse of river, 
field, and wood below, and watching the shad- 
ows chase each other across the landscape. | 
sat there long that day, my chin in my hand, 
lost in reverie. When I had finished my lunch, 
I went down to a little, sparkling stream, at the 
foot. of the knoll, attracted by the lulling sound 


ters, ‘that she hoped Doris would not obtrude ; of the water. A slight bridge spanned it; and 


herself upon Sir Ethelbert, for she feared her 


as I stood there, in meditation, I leaned too 
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avily on the frail railing, which, cain. ; operation iat none the easier “pe his vii con- 
ye way beneath me, and precipitated me into: vulsed with ill-suppressed merriment. At length, 
ne water. 1 was more frightened, at first, than; I reached a place of safety; but, in what a pre- 
hurt, for the distance I fell was not great; but; dicament! 
my sudden plunge was the signal for the mud } My flaming cheeks and tearful eyes, however, 
snd sediment to bestir itself freely. My feet: sobered my rescuer. He no longer laughed, but 
became imbedded in the soft ooze at the bottom, ; ; Sought to mitigate my forlorn condition. 
ynd the more I struggled, the deeper down I; ‘I beg your pardon,” he said, contritely. ‘It 
yent. I strove to extricate myself by clutching } was rude of me to laugh; but you have no idea 
st the shrubs, that grew on the bank above me; } how droll you looked. I am so sorry, believe 
but none of them were strong enough to support }me! Allow me to help you. Don’t you think 
my weight, and I began, at last, to be alarmed. i you had better walk alongside the stream, to 
“Help! help!’ I shouted. where the water is clear? You can sit down on 
But not a sound came back, in response ; not ; the bank, then, and waslr off some of the mud.”’ 
even an echo. ; ‘Yes, I suppose so,’’ I said, weakly, feeling 
“Help!” I cried, again, louder; but all in vain. | so utterly disgraced, in his eyes, that I made no 
“Help!” My voice, now, Fe grown husky, | | effort to recover my lost dignity. 
with the sobs of mortification’and despair that} He directed my movements, and I was forced 
rose, persistently, in my throat. > to, undergo the mortification of washing off my 
“Help !”’ I wailed, at last, dissolved in tears, | boots, and the ends of my bedraggled skirts, in 
and terrified at the thought of remaining there } his presence. He did not laugh again. He 
all day, perhaps. seemed to appreciate my embarrassment, and 
But, finally, fortune favored me. All at onee, } strove, in every way, to make light of the situa- 
| heard hurried footsteps, and soon & gentleman, tion, Still, I-could not forgive him that first 
ins rough tweed suit, made his inee, vety ; hilarious outburst. I was in an agony of shame. 
much out of breath. He had heard'a ‘gall at a “ How far is it,” he asked, directly, ‘to the 
distance, and had ran rapidly to by “assistance. nearest house ?”” 

“@racious heavens !’’ : *¢ A mile and a-half,”’ 
he exclaimed, excitedly, oe NR wn I said, desperately. 
“what's the matter ?’’ : et ae He glanced, uneasi- 
Then, struck by the SW. Pie : ly, at my wet skirts. 
ludicrous figure I cut, hy , “You cannot walk 
stuck there fast in the NW 1 h Wack to the village in 
mud, my face drenched y | re { that condition,” he 
with tears, and my hair ) a iN said, apprehensively. 
all tumbled, he burst.out a igh ‘Had you no wrap?” 
“Oh, how can you # 
laugh?” I cried, indig- [Be 
nantly, red with morti- 
fication. “Why don’t 
you help me?. en t 
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I should have liked to 
have refused his offered 
hand! But it was quite 
impossible. I was obliged 
to accept it; and to wait 
humbly until he could 
Manage to pull me out of 
the mud, which was an 
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“Yes, oft Aateasal ae " had a hawt: It is crimson, for I iow that he had seen my name, 
over there, on the bridge.” } How I raged in secref! He had me at a cop. 
He started off after it, and came back in a few } plete disadvantage. 
minutes, with it over his arms, bringing, at the} ‘Wrap this about you,” he said, proffering 
same time, my other belongings. As he crossed }me the shawl. ‘But we must dry you, ati 
the field, I saw him covertly open my book, and more. I will go and hunt up something to mak 
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my face flushed, if possible, to a more brilliant ; a fire with. I think you had better take off you 
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shoes and stockings 30 ty 
take cold. 

His manner had, suddenly, grown more cour- 
teous than ever. I instinctively obeyed him. 
While he gathered up dry twigs, I removed my 
shoes and stockings, curling my bare feet up 
under me, and enveloping myself in my shawl. 

In spite of the warm weather, I felt chilly and 








uncomfortable ; and the fire, which was ready in 
a few minutes, was, therefore, very grateful. 

He sat down beside me. His evident intention 
to stay, alarmed me. 

“Tam very much obliged to you, for your 
timely assistance,” I said, awkwardly. ‘+ You 
are yery kind—but, I wish you would go away.” 

A smile flitted over his handsome face. For 
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[ observed, for the first time, that he was hand- } 
sme, very handsome, indeed. 

He answered, with quiet assurance: 

«But [ have no idea of going. I intend to see | 
you safely out of this Slough of Despond. I sus- 
pect you of a suicidal intention.” 

«You have no reason to,’ Lanswered.. ‘It was ' 
allan accident, I assure you—an odious accident.”’ ; 

He made some pleasant rejoinder. He was ; 
very much at his ease, which I was not; ‘and his } 
perfect equanimity, somehow, incensed. me. é 

When I finally declared my intention of going, ' 
he even had the assurance to accompany me. ; 

It was a long walk, for I chose a circuitous { 
way, so as to meet no one; and I was forced to 
admit that he was far from a dull companion. 

He left me, at last, at the side-gate, at the end 
ofthe old, disused avenue. 

“So this is your home,’’ he said, ‘‘and here, 
Isuppose; I;must bid you good-day,” 

“Yes,” I answered, almost curtly, ‘ good-; 
bye,” emphasizing this formula of, permanent 
dismissal ; for 1 devoutly hoped I should never 
seehim again. Yet, 1 thought, had I met him 
under‘ other circumstances, how much I could 
have liked his frank, unconventional manners, 
his- brilliant wit, and his, handsome face; and I 
wondered who he might be, 

I had barely time to dress for dinner. I had, 
stllen into the house secretly, and my aunt, as 
yet, knew nothing of my escapade:, I expected 
tohave another ordeal that day, however; for I 
was to be presented to the baronet. It was with 
a feeling of relief, therefore, that I heard the an- 
nouncement of Sir Ethelbert’s indisposition. 

“He has had a terrible headache, all, day,” 
my worthy aunt said, sympathetically; and. my 
cousins chorused, ‘‘ Poor fellow |’ 

He did not appear at dinner, nor at breakfast, 
the following morning. His message to my aunt 
had been, that he felt. too. much prostrated to 
make. his, appearance; and, feeling, wickedly 
jubilant over the fact, I took. myself off to the 
village, and thence to the scene of my exploits 
of the foregoing day. I had lost one’ of my 
aunt’s silver spoons out of my lunch basket, and 
returned to search for it. My surprise was i} 
tense, to discover, just beyond where he had } 
pulled me out of the stream, a figure stretched ; 
at full length on the grass, in which I recognized 
my preux chevalier of the day before. I would 
have retreated, but he had already seen me; and 
he sprang up, and hurried to meet me. 

“Ah, how do you do?’ he cried. ‘You have 
sustained no ill effects from—from your accident, 


I hope.” 
“No,” I said, somewhat shortly, Keling as 


Vou. LXXX.—18. 
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guilty as though I had come to a rendezvous. 
‘‘T lost a silver spoon here, yesterday, and Iam 
I. probably lost it 


on my way to search for it. 
on the rocks, up yonder.” 

“TIT think I have found it,’ he said. “Be 
seated, will you not? The walk is a long one; 
you must be tired.” 

His voice was singularly seductive, I was 
free from the embarrassment of bedraggled cloth- 
ing; and, I suppose, I felt some desire to show 
him that, on erdinary oceasions, I could command 
considerable dignity. At any rate, Isat down, 
and entered into a rambling conversation. 

«‘Ttis.an awfully hot day,” he said, in a lan- 
guid tone, ‘‘ Don’t, you think so, Miss Foster ?’’ 

I looked at him, with cool deliberation. He 
colored, and gave a little awkward laugh, at 
being discovered in: possession of my name. 

“Yes; it is'a warm day, Mr.—’ I replied, 
waiting to be prompted. 

He fumbled in one.of his pockets,.and brought 
out a card, which he handed tome. I gasped at 
the sight of the name. It was Sir Zthelbert Athol ! 

“I—I thought you were—sick in your room,”’ 
I stammered. ‘My aunt said—” 

‘‘ Your aunt!’ he oried.. ‘““Eh?. Oh, Lord! 
Do you mean Mrs. Chalmondeley? She can’t 
be your aunt, Miss Foster ?’” . 

“The same, sir,” I replied, with chilling re- 
serve. . 

“Then, P've put my foot in it. 
deuce—” 

Then, stopping short, hejsaid; humbly : 

‘I say, Miss Foster, you are not inordinately 
fond of your cousins, are you?” 

“T hope I fulfil all..my obligations,’ I ob- 
seryed, stiffly. 

‘“‘Yes—oh, yes !’’ he assented, uneasily, ‘‘ Of 
course. , But, youdon’t seem like a person who 
would haye many tastes in common with them.’ 

He looked up into my face, half. beseechingly. 
The remembrance of my cousins’ finicky ways 
provoked me to smile, 

“Well, I haven’t,” I said, frankly. 

His face brightened. , 

‘¢ You won't tell on a fellow, then, will you?” 
he asked, supplicatingly. ‘‘They made such a 
confounded fuss over me—it was a mean thing 
to do, I know—that I palméd off sick; and yes- 
terday, when the family were at luncheon, I stole 
out of the honse,:and, fortunately, strayed in this 
direction. I repeated‘ the operation this morn- 
ing. The butler is in the secret, TI paid him to 
keep quiet. There is something funny about the 
idea of Mrs. Chalmondeley’s: tender regret and 
sympathy, at the sight’ of the untouched tray, 
which James is, at this moment, about bringing 


Why, the 


, 
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out of my room, with an unfavorable report of 


my condition.” 
He burst into a hearty laugh, which rang out, 


so freely and merrily, that it touched my kindred 


mirth, and I laughed with him. 


with suddenly-affected solemnity. 
disapprove of your conduct, Sir Ethelbert.” 

“It is dreadful, isn’t it ?” 

“It is shocking,”’ I said, with much emphasis. 

**T know it,”’ he assented, with mock ccntri- 
tion. ‘‘ But you will not expose me ?”’ 

* Not if you promise to do better.” 

*«T will do my best,” he said. ‘* But; tell io! 
You are not Mrs. Chalmondeley’s own niece?’ © 
**T am Mr. Chalmondeley’s sister’s child.” 

** Ah?! that explains. But, I thought—I was 
induced to believe—I had an idea—’” 

‘Go on, Sir Ethelbert,” I said, with perfect 
composure. 

**Some one told me you were horribly strong- 
minded,’’ he blurted out: 

** And plebeian, I suppose ?” I inquired, coolly. 

He colored, and looked’ down, in an embar- 
rassed wey 

« Yes,” he -said, hesitatingly, ‘if you won't 
feel offended—” 

“ Not at all,” I said, promptly. 

“ Your aunt led me to believe you wete very 
homely. What object could she have had, do 
you think?”?-) 








‘«¥ou had an antipathy, then ?’’ I inquired, 
“A most absurd one. I thought all manner of 
ill things of you,’ 


‘Them we are quits,’ I exclaimed. “TI hada 


} somewhat similar opinion of you.” 
“I do not wish to be misunderstood,’’ I said, 


‘“* How delightful !”’ ‘he cried. «I feel better, 


sof heartily { ; We have both been agreeably disappointed.” 


Then, urged on by the thought of my aunt's 
chagrin—I will confess it—I embarked on a de- 
liberate flirtation with this young baronet, whom 
I had determined to hate most relentlessly. 

At the house, of course, this clandestine affair 
was a secret, I met Sir Ethelbert Athol for 
mally, at dinner, the next day. The pleasure 
of the family at his recovery, and his dignified 
acknowledgments, were almost too much for my 
gravity. I was obliged to maintain a cold re- 
serve, however, and go ‘through the. farce of 
making the baronet’s acquaintance, 

But, even under the’ dépressirig influence of 
my aunt’s disapproval, we became great friends, 
Sir Ethelbert’ seemed to grasp the ‘situation, 
Without ‘being ‘discourtedus to my ‘aunt, or her 
daughters, he ¢ontrived to spend the greater 
portion of his time with me,” Once, only, did he 
come ‘near betraying himself. My youngest 
cousin, one evening, after dinner, was singing— 
and singing so falsely—yet, with so maty airs 
and affectations, that I could endure it no longer; 
but rosé, atid walked to the other end of the 


§ room, little thinking that Sir Ethelbert would 
It was my turn tc blush, but I covered my em-?} follow ‘me. 


He did, however, and with such 


barrassment, with a laugh at hig naiveté) My ; empressenient, that I saw the elder of my cousins, 


conscience upbraided me for disparaging my; 


aunt; but I could not help enjoying the thought 
cf what her discomfiture would have been, had 
she known that I was sitting, out under the 
trees, with her distinguished nephew. 

He was frank, almost boyish, in his manner. 

“Iam glad that accident happened to you, 
yesterday,” he said, at Téngth. “Had it’ not 
oecurred, I might never have known' how un- ; 
founded my rE Pu | ne you y was.” 





who was lounging on an ottoman, look after us, 
surprised. 

“But the reader guesses the rest. Very soon, 
the ‘tidtural antipathies” of Sir Ethelbert and 
myself were dissipated, andthe result of our 
guest’s six weeks’ stay, was very different from 
what my aunt had hoped it would be. |My wed- 
ding cards will be out in a week. “My aunt pro- 
fesees to be delighted, but I-know she will never 
forgive me. 
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BY STELLA BREWER. 


I saw a rose-bud blushing through 
Its covering of dew ; ( 
And, as I gazed, it seemed to speak, 

In gentle tones, of you. 


I saw a star: « soft, bright star, 
The clouds come peeping through ; 
And strange, its language was the same: 
It seemed to speak of you. 





I saw a'bird : a beauteous bird, 
With plumage of bright hue; 

And, as his brilliant song trilled forth, 
He seemed to sing of you. 


My rose, my star, my beauteous bird, 
Your language was all true; 

You echoed what was in my heart— 
Its lovely thoughts of you. 
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THE NEWS FROM YORKTOWN. 


BY MRS. MARY V. SPENCER. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 194, 


CHAPTER XI. even, after hundreds of years. If they were 

Tue news from Yorktown had a political sig- } luxurious, they were not effeminate. They were 
nificance, also. The assault and capture of the } the most intelligent of all European nobles. They 
batteries meant the end of the war, and the end } were, too, more or less, affected by the philosophy 
of the war mearit the recognition of American | of the day. They had talked of political equality, 


Independence. 

La Fayette, and our hero, had known each 
other, in Paris; had met again in Rhode Island ; { 
and now found themselves, comrades in arms, on 
the banks of the York. They were nearly of the 
same age, and quite an intimacy sprang up 
between them. At La Fayette’s request, Ayles- 
bury was transferred to his command; and ; 
in the companionship of the marquis, and other § 
French nobles, he now spent most of his time. 

“Ah! mon ami,” said La Fayette, in his 
broken English, one evening, ‘if we can but beat ; 
Monsieur Cornwallis, we shall do a great thing } 
for freedom. When I see how the people are ; 
ground down, in Europe, I thank God that § 
America was discovered.” 





“If we capture Cornwallis,” replied Aylesbury, 
“as I believe we shall, it will be a new departure 
in human history. Heretofore, governments 
have existed, in the interest of kings and princes 
only; the people have been regarded as of no} 


in the salons of Paris, and of the rights of man ; 
and were, in theory, at least, the friends of 
liberty and regeneration. They, more than any 
others that have ever lived, were ready to die for 
an idea. As they applauded, they nodded to 
each other, approvingly. 

“The Old World,” continued Aylesbury, “ is 
wearing out. There are cycles in nations, as well as 
in dynasties... Europe, after nearly two thousand 
years, has nearly finished another term of civili- 
zation. Its most polished peoples are now where 
those of the Roman Empire were, as it verged to 
its decline. They have the same despotic’systems 
of government ; the same extremes of wealth and 
poverty; the same vast financial burdens, in- 
volving exhausting taxation; and the same 
delusive prosperity. My friends,” he exclaimed,’ 
‘«we stand on the crust of a volcano, that, at any 
moment, may crumble in.” 

*‘T fear it is too true,’”’ said more than one. 

«But here, in this New World, we begin where 


account; the many have been plundered toenrich } you leave off,’ continued’ the ardent young 
the few. But, in the discovery, setflement, and } patriot. ‘To light us on our way, we have all 
development of these colonies,” his eyes kind- ; the experience of the past two thousand years. 
ling, as he warmed with his theme, ‘it is, I$ Let us but conquer here, and we conquer for all 
think, impossible, not to recognize the hand of time! The surrender of Cornwallis will be, not 
Providence. Here, far away from the despotisms } merely the capture of so many Englishmen: it 
of Europe—which would, in self-defence, have } will be the final extinction, on this continent, of 
stamped out our free institutions, long ago, if{ that falsest of doctrines, the divine right of 
they had been growing up at their sides—we{ kings. It will be more: it will be the establish- 
have been enabled to strike our roots deep, and } ment of the true doctrine, that governments exist 
to grow experienced in self-government; and for the many, not for the few. And from here, 
now, if we can only succeed in establishing our} will go forth the new political gospel, to all the 
independence, and ‘can maintain a republic; world, ‘By the people, and for the people.’ That 
intact, we shall give an impetus to true freedom, } will be the motto of the future, messieurs.’’ 
that will influence the world for centuries to ‘You make me regret, mon frere,’’ said 
come, if not forever.” La Fayette, embracing our hero, “that I was not 
His hearers listened, enthusiastically. They | born an American. Ah! these forests, this free 
were, be it remembered, descendants, almost to a} life, this equality between man and man, how it 
man, of that Frankish tribe, which had overrun } puts to shame our worn-out civilization, our rigid 
Northern Gaul,in the first centuries of Christianity. ; caste, our horrible extremes of wealth and poverty. 
They had, ever since, maintained their blood, more! I sometimes think a deluge is at hand. Can 
or less, unmixed. They were still Franks, rather ; things continue as they are? Were throne, and 


than Frenchmen, 2 class ‘set apart; conquerors, { nobility, and all, to go down in gne grand crash, 
(267) 
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I should not be surprised. Yes! gentlemen, we ; why it is impossible to start to-day,” he said, 
may have yet to liquidate,” he said, a prophetic } ‘ But I will provide for the contingency of my 
gleam shining in his eyes, ‘‘ we may yet have to } falling in this assault, by addressing a letter to 
liquidate, in fire and blood, the debt that has } Grace herself, to.be delivered in case of my death, 
been running up against us for centuries. } God bless her! She has been true to me, I believe, 
Heaven help us, in that hour of our need!’ } through all, _ I ean see, from her father’s epistle, 
And more than one hearer, as, years after, he } that she was always averse to a marriage with 


went to the guillotine, remembered these remark- } her cousin; it is between the lines, though he 


able prophetic words. 


A solemn hush fell upon the little group. Even } she must have suffered. 
the gayest and most volatile, even Lauzan, who 
was one of the company, felt an awe indescribable. 


After a pause, the marquis resumed : 


‘*But now to business. We broke ground; 


to-day, as you know, against the enemy. 


are but six hundred yards distant. By daybreak, 


the trenches will be sufficiently advanced to cover 


our men. After that, our progress will be steady. 
Within four days, if I do not err, we shall have 
enough batteries and redoubts erected to silence 
the British fire. This is the sixth of the month. 
October you call it,”’ looking, questioningly, at 
Aylesbury. “By the eleventh, we shall be able 
to open the second parallel, within three hundred 
yards of the foe. Ah! it is then,” rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘we shall have them. I did observe, 
indeed, to-day, when I made a reconnoissance, that 
the British had two ieetle redoubts, that did seem 
to flank our new trenches ; and ifso, they will open 
other embrasures, and keep up a fire incessant 
on us; but, in that case, pouf! we shall make one 
grand assault; we shall carry them at point of 
bayonet ; you, Baron de Viomenel, shall lead. ze 
French, and I shall lead ze Americans, and my 
friend here, Aylesbury, shall go with me, and we 
shall carry the entrenchments; and, Mon Dieu!’ 
turning again to the baron, ‘‘ we shall see which 
shall get in first, you or I.” 

La Fayette, perhaps, did not speak without 
authority. The siege went on, precisely as he 
had predicted. The enemy enlarged their re- 
doubts, and opened a fire on the trenches, that 
threatened to stop all. further advance, In con- 
sequence, Washington determined to assault these 
positions. The marquis, no doubt, had been 
informed of this contingency, in advance; for, 
when Aylesbury returned to his tent, on the 
afternoon of the fourteenth, he found an order to 
be ready to lead a forlorn hope, against the 
enemy’s entrenchments, that evening. 





CHAPTER XII. 

He found, also, another. missive, the letter of 
apology from Grace’s father, and the invitations, 
contained in it, to come to Agincourt House. 

As we have seen, he wrote a reply, promising 


does not say so, in-so many words; alas! what 

} And how unjust I have 

been to her. But, heaven helping me, she shall 
} never suffer again, for anything, in this life.” 

We will not invade the sanctity of that letter, 

It told her, through all, he had still loved. It 


We} described his despair, when he heard that she 


j was to be married to her cousin. ‘I sought 
forgetfulness, nay, even death,”’ he wrote, “ over 
and over again, in battle, but to no avail; and oh! 
} how thankful I am, now, that I failed; God was 
wiser, and kinder, thanI knew.’’ Then he went 
on to tell of the projected assault. ‘‘ This is the 
true reason,”’ he said, “‘why I do not start at 
once. If I survive, this letter will not be sent; 
but, if I fall, my friend, the Vicomte Pierrefonds, 
has promised to take it to you, at once, in order 
that you may understand why I fail to come. I 
have, also made him promise to deliver to you my 
favorite charger, Hector. For my sake, if eyer you 
cared for me, even alittle, take him in and give him 
ahome. He will be alone in his old age, except 
for you. Ah! if this had only happened earlier, 
or if duty did not intervene now. But I know, 
that, if you ever thought of me at all, you will 
think still better of me, for not being recreant, 
even under this temptation. If I die for my 
country, give me a tear; that, is.all I ask.” 
Eight o'clock at night had arrived, and rockets 
shooting and hissing into the sky, announced 
that the hour for the assault had.come. The two 
parties, detailed for this deadly, struggle, were 
stimulated by a national emulation: the Ameri- 
cans to win glory, the French to retain their 
traditional renown. In appearance, the troops 
were quite dissimilar ; for the worn and weather- 
stained uniforms of the Continentals, were in sad 
contrast with the splendid costumes of these 
picked French contingents. Yet, in the sun- 
browned faces of the one, was a resolution, and 
in their eyes a fire, which prophesied deeds not 
less brilliant than those for which the famous 
Auvergne regiment, that formed part of the 
other column, had been celebrated for genera- | 
tions. i 
Washington, himself, was so excited, that he , 
rode close up to the works, that were to be 
assaulted; so close, indeed, that his attendant 





to come om the morrow. ‘I cannot tell them 


generals remonstrated. But he quietly disre- 
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garded their expostulations, and dismounting, ; and old soldiers, who had shared in that fight, 
remained standing, watching the struggle, until { boasted of it to their dying day. The baron was 
jt was over. The Americans were the first in.‘ as good as his word. Within five minutes after 
At the signal for the assault, they rushed ; he had received the message of La Fayette, the 
forward, and without waiting for pioneers to! British flag came down, and the allies were in 
demolish the abattis, tore it down themselves, § possession of both the batteries. 

with true backwoods impetuosity, and then Washington had remained, after refusing to 
dashed at the earthworks. Colonel Hamilton, ; leave his post, silently watching, now La Fayette, 
who led the storming-party, was the first to mount ‘and now Baron de Viomenel, until La Fayette’s 
the parapet. Our hero was close on Hamilton’s ; suecess; when, still silent, he turned his atten- 
heels. A score of others pressed behind. The} tion, exclusively, to the other assault. Not till 
fre, which met them, was terrible, and was the the French were also in, did he break the silence. 
more fatal, because at such close quarters. ; Then he drew a long breath, and said, simply, 
Without returning a shot, but with wild hurrahs «Jt was done, and well done,’’ and turning to 
and leveled bayonets, the Continentals poured in ; § his servant, added, ‘‘ William, my horse,’’ and so 
the batteries were swept; the red-cross flag of mounted, and rode off, accompanied by his staff. 


England was hauled down; and, in its place, the 
stars and stripes shot up, into the chill October 
air, and unfolded to the breeze of night. 

The French, meantime, with that rigid notion 
of military science, which characterized their 
army at that period, had paused, while their 
pioneers went forward, to clear away the abattis. 
To have done otherwise, indeed, would have 
shocked the Baron de Viomenel; for it would have 
been against all the traditions of the “ grand 
amy.” The British had expected the Americans 
todo the same, and had been, to a certain extent, 
surprised, and taken at a disadvantage, when it 
was not done. But they took their revenge now. 
A tremendous fire decimated the ranks of the 
French. But the brave veterans stood motionless 
as statues, waiting till the abattis should be torn 
down; losing, then, and in the rush that 
followed, over one-third of their number. La 
Fayette, who had already carried his redoubt, 
had sent an aid to Baron de Viomenel, to 
announce the fact; and the aid came up, at this { 
instant, galloping through the twilight, across the i 
terrible line of fire. The baron, cool as if in a} 
Paris salon, said, when the message was delivered, } 
“Tell the marquis, we are not yet in, but shall 
be, in five minutes.’ Almost at the same 
moment, the last axe crashed into the abattis, 
and the way was open. . ‘‘Allons, mon enfants !”’ 
cried the baron, “‘ Forward!’ And the white-; 
coated grenadiers, at the words, dashed on. 

The fight, after this, was as short as it was 
sharp. The first to mount the breach, fell, shot 
through both legs; but he was followed by 
others; and though the foremost of these, also, 
were wounded, a score, a hundred, pressed after. 
The defenders went down, in this wild rush, 
like wheat before a whirlwind. As in the other 
battery, so in this: not a shot was fired, on the 
part of the assailants. It is not often, that the 
cold steel. slane. does the work; but itdid it here, 








Not even that terrible struggle, not even the 
certain victory, which its success forecasted, 
could move that calm and majestic soul, to any 
outward display of emotion. 

The capture of the batteries decided the fate of 
Cornwallis. The British earl, aware that his 
position was now untenable, made an abortive 
attempt to escape across the York river, in the 
night; but finding himself thwarted, was forced 
to capitulate, two days later. Few ever knew 
how galling this was to his proud spirit. He 
endeavored, at first, to surrender to the French 
alone. But this, of course, could not be allowed. 
When the day actually came, in which he and his 
officers were to deliver up their arms, however, 
he deputed Major 0’ Hara to take his place, under 
the plea of illness, and so escaped the personal 
mortification of the surrender. 

The significance of the victory, was understood 
in England, as quickly as in America. When 
the news reached London, and was carried to 
Lord North, the prime-minister, he threw up his 
hands, staggered back, and eried, ‘‘ My God, it 
is all over.’’ The intelligenee reached Philadel- 
phia, where the Continental Congress was then 
sitting, at the dead of night; but the watehmen 
were told of it, and as they went their rounds, 
they cried the hour, ‘‘two o’clock,’’ and then 
added, exultingly, ‘‘and Cornwallis is taken.” 
The people, roused from their beds, crowded the 
streets, congratulating each other; bonfires were 
kindled, the bells rung in triumph, and the éx- 
citement kept up till daybreak. 

Meantime, on the night of the assault, La 
Fayette’s aid had just returned, with the message 
of the Baron de Viomenel, when an officer, who 
had been sent, to. inquire into the casualties, 
approached, and made the salute. 

‘‘ lam glad to say, we have suffered but little,” 
he said, ‘‘but one gallant fellow has fallen, 
Captain Aylesbury,” 
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‘Mon Dreu!’’ cried the marquis, “ not Ayles- 
bury—not my friend? VPauvre enfant! Oh!” 
clasping his hands, “this takes away all the 
triumph of the day.” 

It was, alas! too true. They found our hero, 
lying, shot through the body, at the foot of the 
rampart, inside. 

‘Dead !”’ the surgeon said, as he stooped over 
the fallen officer. ‘No one ever knew a man to 
survive, who had a gunshot wound like that. 
You see he doesn’t breathe.” 


PIPPI nen 
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reached there, only a few minutes behind th 
Viscomte; so that, when Grace opened her eyes 
after her fainting spell, it was to hear the welcome 
news that her lover was out of danger. 

The good Viscomte could never forgive hin. 
self for his mistake. He had reached the vicinity 
of Agincourt House, late in the night, and haj 
put up, with his orderly, at a small, one-story, 

wayside inn, until morning. He had tried ty 
| arrange his arrival, at the Hall itself, so that he 





should anticipate any other, and yet not intrude 


A rude litter was improvised, and the in- at an hour earlier than the habits of well-bred 
sensible form borne back from the field. Ayles- § people would justify. In his laudable effort to 
bury’s own body-servant met it on the way, for ; fulfil his sad duty promptly, and yet with due 
ill news travels fast, and he had already heard of } propriety, he had, as we have seen, signaly 


the tragedy. He would have flung himself on 
the bier, if he had not been forcibly held back. 
But when Aylesbury was laid on a bed, and 
half-an-hour had passed, suddenly he opened his 
eyes, after breathing a deep sigh; and now the 
poor African servant could no longer be restrained. 

‘* Bress de Lord !’’ he said, falling on his knees, 
*«bress de Lord, Mars’ Philip, you’se not gwine 
to die. You won't die—you shan’t die—ole Cato 
hisself, will die for you fust.” 

‘* Well, I hope I won’t die, either, Cato,’”’ said 
his master, smiling faintly. ‘I’ve too much-to 
live for,justnow Isuppose—I’m—wounded—” 

But here, exhausted even by this slight effort, 
he fainted away, and lost consciousness again. 

An hour after, when the ball had been extracted, 
and the wound dressed, and the patient had sunk 
into sleep, the surgeon, who was a different one 
from the first, older and more experienced, came 
forth from the tent, and said to Cato, whom he 
found lying across the entrance: 

‘¢ By-the-bye, where’s the Vicomte de Pierre- 
fonds? You ought to know, you old rascal. He 
told me, an hour ago, when your master was 
first brought in, that he might as well start, at 
once, for Agincourt House; for he had a solemn 
‘charge to deliver there, and wished to be the first 
with the sad news, as he thought he could break 
it better than any other. He oughtn’t to have 
gone, until he was certain. Why didn’t you stop 
him? I wonder if you’re good for anything, ex- 
cept to blubber and make a fuss. There—stop! 
I den’t think, after all, your master will die.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Nor did Aylesbury die. Towards morning, he 
awoke from a refreshing sleep, in such a sound 
state of health, that even the opinionated surgeon, 


? failed, though it was really from no fault of his own 
Grace found it easy to forgive him, however, 
now ‘Say no more, my dear Vicomte,” were 
$ her words. ‘You have proved yourself the best 
of friends We were only—a little—frightened ” 
; “Ah! it rs ze fright I shall never forgive 
; myself for,’ he replied, with much gesticulating 
>of hands and shrugging of the shoulders, ai- 
{dressing Mr. Agincourt, Mrs Agincourt, and 
$ Grace, inturn. ‘I did try to do it all for ze best 
; I did even make my man stop, at ze end of ze 
avenue, and give to me, myself, ze bridle of ze 
3 cheval, war-horse you call him, so zat no common 
: soldier should deliver him to you. But ze fates 
were notin favor. It is my luck.—I always have 
ze bad luck. I did want to be detailed for ze 
{ ecspalt, yesterday; but it was not my luck; I 
: had to stay and look on, poor devil zat I am.” 
Even though, as yet, hardly recovered, from 
$ her great shock, Grace could not help smiling at 
the voluble, but evidently good-hearted Vicomte- 
‘“*Mamma,” she said, as soon as she could 
} speak to her mother, alone, ‘let us go to York- 
} town, and nurse Captain Aylesbury. I am sure 
{you and I can do it better than the rough 
{camp attendants. Do, mamma, dear.’ 

Her appealing eyes, her clasped hands, her 
agitated tones, spoke even more eloquently than 
her words. Her mother was on the point of 
yielding, and starting for the camp, when such 
favorable reports arrived, however, that she 
proposed, instead, to have the patient conveyed 
to the Hall. ‘He can be brought up, on the 
river, to our own landing, and carried up, from 
there,” she said, ‘almost without any fatigue 
whatever; and we can do for him here, much 
} better than there, your father shall go to York- 
} town, at once, and arrange it ” 

} So, @ little before high noon, Grace’s father 





who had first examined him, admitted he would ; set forth, with Doctor Granes in company, and 


recover. 


A messenger was, in consequence, des- } several servants, all on horseback. 


“<I must go, 


patched immediately to Agincourt House, who } if for no other purpose,’ said the doctor, with 
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sly humor, ‘‘ at least to guarantee none of us are } maidenly hesitation on Grace’s, that the marriage 
spies.” They reached the camp before night-; should take place in the spring. 
full; Two days subsequently, they returned, with During the time that the army remained in 
Aylesbury, the surgeons having; by that time, ; that vicinity, the French officers were frequent 
decided that the wounded man could make the} visitors at Agincourt House. But though they 
voyage without risk. went, at first, to cheer. up their old comrade, 
Attended by her mother, who was the most} they would have come there often, for a different 
skilful of nurses, with Grace for her assistant, } purpose, if they had not seen that the case was 
our hero recovered rapidly. The old family; hopeless.: ‘‘I do think,” said one of them, the 
doctor took no particular credit to himself, how-} highest in rank of all, a descendant of the famous 
ever, but whispered to Grace, one day, “ My : Montmorencies, who were old at the time of the 
dear, there are medicines, not in’ our phar-{ Crusades, “zat ze American young lady is ze 
macopeia, that work wonders; and I have a; divinest.in ze world; zey are so virginal, so 
suspicion that one of this’ kind has been found } natural, so—vat you call him ?—heavenly ; zar 
efficacious here. Eh ?—what do youthink?”’ And 3} complexions are like ze cream and ze strawberry ; 
Grace’s only answer was a blush. and zey do walk like young goddesses, like Diana 
What happy days those were! A tender, } her very self; and of all ze divine creatures, zat 
stolen look; a single word, sometimes, but full: I see in America, ze Mees Agincourt is ze most 
offeeling ; ‘a lingering of the hands for a moment, ; divine; Grace, you call her. Ah, zat is) just ze 
when they touched accidentally: These were; word for her movement, her courtsy, all like ze 
little things, but they’ made’ the ‘pulses of the} zephyr zat blow in ze rose-garden, Mon Dieu!” 
lovers beat, and transfigured ‘common life into 
Paradise’ itself. And later, when Aylesbury 
recovered sufficiently to walk out, and the winter 
days were mild enough to permit it, what de-; you ever seen one, in Virginia, even in these 
licious hours were spent under the’ old trees, or : degenerate days? Yet a wedding now, there, is 
in the bosky woods néar at hand. A favorite} toa wedding then, what the moon is to the sun, 


aan 








CHAPTER XIV. 
How shall we describe the wedding? Have 


resort of the lovers was a rustic seat, anid here, 
Aylesbury would read aloud, while Grace sewed 
quietly; or, after the book or chapter was 
exhausted, they would fall into such converse as 
only the young and happy know. 

We will not intrude farther on these téte-a-tétes, 
however. There ‘are some things too sacred for 
words. Among’ these are the questions and con- 


fessions of just such a pair of lovers ; their mutual ; 


a star to a constellation. There was, not only a 
wealth, but a splendor and stateliness, in those 
old times, which has long’ since disappeared. A 
good deal of grandeur, we must confess, went out 
with hair powder and coaches-and-four. The 
ceremony was attended by all the mutual rela- 
tions of both parties; for the end of the war was 
now sufficiently assured, to allow of a return of 
social intercourse, even between those of opposite 


téknowledgments of when they first began to} opinions, each side striving to ignore the past, 
think of each other, how they hoped, and how ; with its recriminations, its animosities, its 
they feared. We will lift the curtain, for one} hatreds. Never, it ‘was said, had there been such 
glimpse only, before we go on. © “ Ah!’ whis- ; a series of festivities, as followed the marriage. 
pered Grace, in answer to a question, one day, 3 Grace would have avoided them; but the 
looking up shyly ‘from her sewing, ‘‘I think I } hearty hospitalities' of her many cousins,’ were 
loved you from the first.” ‘And I,’ ‘he replied, } not to be declined, without offence; and so, after 
as he let his arm slide from the back of the rustic ; a due interval, the bride and bridegroom started, 
seat, till it encircled her ‘waist, and so drew her } as was then .the custom, on a series of visits to 
to him, “I don’t think—I know—that I loved} neighboring country-houses. At each one of 
you from the moment we met: Shall I ever: these, they remained, for from two to five days, 
forget it?” while dancing and feasting went on, uninterrupt- 

Spring had set in before Aylesbury was able ¢ edly ; for every house was packed to its utmost 
to resume the saddle. Meantime, he had been $ capacity with guests, most of them young, and 
brevetted a colonel, ‘for gallant conduct at; the girlsinvariably pretty. How the old, wains- 
Yorktown,” but ag, the war was virtually over, cotted rooms rang with laughter. 


How the 
and active service out of the question, he sent in} huge, glass chandeliers:rattled, as the gay couples 
his resignation, and soon after began to prepare} went down racing the Virginia reel. And how, 
his ancestral mansion for the reception of his} when Grace and her husband led off the minuet, 


bride. For it had been. determined, after much ; everybody admired and applauded. What feast- 
solicitation on his part, and a little natural; ings, too, followed and preceded all.. To this 
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day, there are colored cooks, in many a Virginia § have you to myself a little. I am too selfish, | 
kitchen, fit to send up dishes to the gods; but at » } confess, to share you with strangers.” 
that period, there were even more,and they were, if “And I—and I,’”’ whispered Grace, creeping 
poszible, even greater artists. Ah! those good, old ; } closer to his side, and laying her head on his 
times. Shall we ever see their like again? We } ; shoulder, and tenderly, looking up into his eyes, 
know more, we think ourselves better educated, we } ‘‘am glad, too; so glad, that I cannot find words 
travel by steam, instead of by eoach; but there } to express it,” 
was a heartiness, a sincerity, a rich enjoyment Mr. Agincourt survived to a good, old age, 
of life, then, that, alas! we rarely see now. The; dying, at the beginning of this century. ° He was 
men and women of that,age were nearer to Area-; the last of his name, however, who lived in 
dia. That is the one patent fact, after all. America; for his son, having been sent to 
In going thus, from plantation to plantation, ; England, to be educated, fell, in love there, 
Grace and her husband journeyed in due staie. married, and decided to remain, permanently, in 
Four full-blooded horses were harnessed to a coach, 3 ‘the old land. This happened, about the time of 
in which she, and one or more young compan- | his father’s death; so that there was the less 
ions, traveled; while Aylesbury, himself, with } reason for his return to Virginia. He came into 
other cavaliers, and a troop of servants, attended, } possession, soon after, by, the decease of a remote 
on horseback. Sometimes, a river would have: relation, of » handsome estate, in the county 
to be crossed, in order to reach the hospitable }-where the family’ had first. settled, after the 
mansion, whose old-fashioned gables were seen } Norman Conquest; and there he remained, until 
peeping above the trees, on the: other side, the } his death, which occurred within the memory of 
chimneys already beginning to smoke, with an} men, not yet very old themselves. He lies 
anticipatory. welcome. Here, Aylesbury would; buried, in. a stately, old church, which his 
dismount, and assist his bride to descend ;: and it } ancestors built for some monks, in the thirteenth 
was. a sight to witness, to see the dainty way in{.century, and, though the monks are gone, the 
which she put forth her little foot, to reach the ; benefaction remains. 
step, the grace with which she extended her; Many descendants of Grace and her husband 
hand, and the ravishing smile. which. she stillsurvive. Some bear other names, by this time, 
bestowed on her husband. One ,of,ihe party, } thanthatof Aylesbury: the descendants, of course, 
meantime, would be ringing the bell, hung on a; of daughters and granddaughters. Several have 
rude pole, or in the crotch of a tree, to summon } been officers in the navy ; others, officers in the 
the ferry-man across., Or, if this failed, or, if} army; several have been governors of Virginia; 
there was no bell, or, if the bell was too cracked ; and others, senators, of the United States. But 
to be of service, theu the hands would be put to; through all, the men have been brave and true, 
the mouth, and the voice uplified,, in a loud, { and the women beautiful and womanly. 
long hillo, that echoed and. re-echoed from river- Grace’s second son purchased Agincourt House, 





bank to river-bank. That -was a bit.of Arcadia, ; after the death of her father, and lived there 
too, was it not? till his death. He was’ succeeded by his son, 
At last, the round of festivities: was over, and } and. he again, in; turn, by his. The stately 
bride and bridegroom were allowed to settle } mansion still stands, surrounded by its ancestral 
down, in peace, at the:old Aylesbury mansion. } oaks, and looks, as impesing as, ever. It,is one 
On the first evening that) they were alone, tlie; of the few relics of the past, that remains 
husband, sitting with hie wife, on the wide ; unaltered: the same to-day, as on that bright 
porch, said : October: morning, when they brought to it Taz 
“How glad 1 am, it a all over.. I can, now, } News From Yorktown. 





GOD RULES. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Iw joy or grief, in age of youth, ‘ The blithesome morn will dawn again. 
In weakness of in thight, God rules; and all is right! 
Whate’er we do; hold fast this truth, 1 , 
God rules, and all is right!, Oh !. weary soul, dismiss your fears ; 
; ‘Put anxious thoughts to flight. 
Though fierce the storm, though fast the rain, Learn, learn the lesson of the years— 
Though wild aud dark the night, God rules, dnd all is right! 





THE GREAT K 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Goprrey CocHRAN was known among all of his } 
friends as a driving fellow, but with very eccentric 
notions, some thought. While other young men } 
were crowding into the professions, and into } 
New York, Cochran, who had been admitted to 
the bar, turned his back on the city, gathered } 
up his little capital, and bought timber-land in} 
Garrett county, Maryland, at a low price. : 

The club to which he belonged, briefless young 

g 
§ 


attorneys, and doctors who never. had a patient, 
were aghast with amazement... Six months later, } 
they heard that Godfrey was raising sheep, lay- 
ing out a town, building a mill,'and turning over 
his capital twice. 

«“ Godfrey was 4 longheaded fellow, and always 
knew what he was about,”’ they said now. 

Meantime, Godfrey found the ridge intolerably 
lonely, and was very well satisfied to discover 
that his business called him, twice a week, down 
into the old town of Cumberland, where, being 
an intelligent, genial lad; he soon made many } 
friends. For the sake of convenience, he opencd 

‘an office near the. hotel, where he could. better 
transact ‘his sales of lumber and cattle, 

One day, as he was.tilied back in his, chair, 
after dinner, with his cigar and (newspaper, a 
tap'came tothe door, and a gentlemian entered, 
smiling, He bowed and smiled;-again. He pre- 
sented his. card, and the smile threatened to 
become perpetual. 

“Mr. Isam Kean?’ said Godfrey, glancing at 
the card, .“‘ Take, a chair, Mr. Kean,’’ he addcd, 
gruffly. ‘ ’ 

The young man was subject.to attacks of un- 
reasonable prejudice, - He felt one of them, now, 
against his visitor. Yet, Mr, Kean was, appa- 
tently, a most irreproachable citizen; well-bred, 
low-voiced, simple and sincere; in manner; a 
plump, middle-aged gentleman, with a round, 
colorless face, extremely light hair and. mous- 
tache, and large, cattish; pale-gray eyes, which 
rested upon Godfrey ,with. a confusing, direct : 
stare. Mr. Kean was dressed in a light-yellow } 
linen suit; his neck-tie was white, and so were 
his hat and gaiters.. The whole man had a color- 
less, undefined appearance, which irritated God- 
frey, like an) unguessed riddle, 

Mr, Kean took a seat, and rested both hands 
on @ little rattan cane, smiling over it, straight 
into Cochran’s face. 





EAN ESTATE. 


‘‘7HE SECOND LIFE.” 


“TI venture to claim an acquaintance,”’. he 
said, ‘‘ because I hope, soon, to claim a relative. 
You are a Kean, Mr. Cochran, by the mother’s 
side ?”’ 

‘I believe that was my grandmother’s name,” 
said Godfrey, curtly. 

«Yes; Isabella Kean, the third daughter. of 
Mordecai Kean. You are one of us, Mr, Coch- 
ran—undoubtedly, one of us; though, uot in the 
direct line. Still, your share—” 

He paused, his eyes growing rounder and more 
glary, with concentrated meaning. 
derstand?’ nodding, mysteriously. 

« Indeed,” said Godfrey, bluntly, ‘I have not 
the slightest idea what you are talking about. 
As for my ancestors, I know little about them; 
nor of my relatives, either, for that matter. I’ve 


“You un- 


+made my own way in the world, so far, and I 


really don’t care to borrow dead men’s shoes; or 
living ones’, for the rest of the journey. I don’t 
wish to be offensive to'-you, Mr. Kean, however.’ 

Mr. Kean’s smile grew more bland, 

‘“‘ Offensive to me?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Nothing of the 
kind. The fact is, my dear sir, I called upon 
business which will alter your opinion of the 
dead Keans, I fancy. But, we are interrupted,’ 
rising hastily. ‘‘Ilere comes Colonel McGender. 
I will leave.these papers for you to look over, 
and ¢all to-morrow.” 

He hurried out, as he spoke, leaving Cochran 
to his new visiter. 

‘Ah!’ said the colonel, as he came in, ‘‘ Isam 
has been with you! ,I came on the same errand. 
It wasn’t known, until, last night, that you were 
one of the heirs.” 

“« Heirs? What on earth are you talking about, 
McGender ?”” 

“Heirs tothe great Kean estate, in England. 
Property accumulating for eighty-five years, It 
belongs to the descendants of Hiram and Joshua 
Kean, who emigrated to this country in 1642. 
From the evidence, presented, last night, there is 
no doubt but that you,are one of them.” 

‘‘ Evidence presented, where ?”’ 

“At the monthly.family meeting. There is 
quite a colony of-Keans, in the suburbs of the 
town, and they haye been pushing their claim 
for years. Isam is their agent.’’ 

“Oh! Isam.is the agent? And I am ag heir? 
Now, do you. know, I’m glad of it, for ra) of us? 
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Every man I know, except myself, has a claim 
to some gigantic estate, and they seem to derive 
enormous satisfaction from it. So do the agents.”’ 

«Well, laugh, if you choose,” said the colonel, 
evidently nettled. ‘‘Talk to Isam; or read the 
statement carefully—you have it in your hand— 
and you’ll see what there is in it.” 

“Are you an heir, McGender ?”’ 

‘My wife is.” 

Godfrey ceased laughing. 

‘Weill, what do you want me to do?”’ he said. 

“Ah! TI thought’ you were too shrowd a 
fellow not to be interested. . The fact is, we need 
practical business men to push the matter. The 
Keans here are, most of them, old. farmers, or 
women, enthusiastic enough, and willing to con- 
tribute in money, but utterly. ignorant of busi- 
ness. Isam dislikes to have the whole responsi- 
bility thrown on his shoulders.” 

“‘Oh, no doubt! How. long has he carried it?” 

“‘T think it was about sixteen years ago, that 
the first action was taken. He has been over to 
England three times, and traveled over the Con- 
tinent, collecting testimony.” 


“A good deal of mioney has been required ae 


said Cochran, gravely. 

“Of course. And still more is needed, now. 
A suit in Chaneery is impending, you know. 
But, I must deliver my message.” 

He paused a moment, and then went on. 

‘The oldest branch of the family is repre- 
sented,” he said, leaning forward, *‘ by a young 
girl, living here—Mona Kean. She is the only 
descendant of Hiram. ‘Her mother, a widow, 
and‘a Kean by birth, aswell as’ marriage, has 
been the most active member of the family in 
pushing the matter. She has so given up her 
life to it, that we have come to regard her as the 
head of the clan. She desired me to bring ‘you 
to call upon her, this afternoon.’’ 

Godfrey rose with alacrity! . For six months 
he had spoken to no woman but’ his dantidress. 
Mona Kean? A lady, young, pretty, no: doubt. 
The heir to a magnificent castle in Spain i>’? 

“Mona? An odd, attractive name. © It ought 
to belong to a stately, dark-eyed princess,’ he 
thought, as they walked together, out to the 
suburb of the town. 

“Mrs. Mordecai Kean lives there,’’ said the 
colonel, after twenty minutes’ walk, pointing to 
an imposing mansion of old brick; which stood 
on a hill; green lawns, dotted with stately forest 
trees, sloping from it on ‘every side. 

“Just the enchanted grange-in which a.dark- 
eyed Mona should live,” thought Godfrey; but 
he said, aloud, as they’ passed through the great 
gate: “These Keans are wealthy already, eh ?”’ 


The colonel did not answer, except by an em- 
;barrassed cough. He led Cochran directly 
} through the hall, into a long, high drawing. 
room, in the centre of which hung a great, dusty, 
glass chandelier, on which the rays of the setting 
sun fell, with a dismal lustre. The floor was 
covered with a Turkey carpet, worn to rags, 
Around the edges of the carpet, were ranged 
upright, hair-cloth sofas. On the’ walls, hung 
wretchedly-painted portraits of ladies, with high- 
; puffed ‘hair and leg-of-mutton sleeved gowns, or 
‘of truculent officers, their hands upon their 
swords. Godfrey repressed a smile, and f¢l- 
lowed the colonel, who solemnly led the way to 
the end of the’ apartment, where a very little 
lady sat, stiffly. erect, awaiting them. 

“Mrs. Kean, this’ is Mr. Cochran, whose 
claims were ‘discussed, last night,’’ he said. 

Her stateliness invested her as a garment ; but, 
inside of that, she was a most insignificant, and 
frightfully lean, little woman. .She bowed. 

**You are one of the ‘céllateral. heirs, Mr. 
Cochran, I understand,” she said, with judicial 
slowness, deliberating upon each word. “Your 
portion, however, will be large; when compared 
3 with ordinary fortunes'in America.’ A sufficient 
} inducement, sertainly, for you to join in the 
united effort, now making by your family.” 





**T never heard of this wonderful property, 
before,”’ said Godfrey, his downright bass tones’ 
contrasting strongly with her official pipings. 
“How much ‘does the whole thing amount to? 
The sum total, now ?”’ 

“Six millions “pounds sterling,” said Mrs. 





Kean, with frigid dignity.. «About thirty mil- 
lions of dollars. There are estates, castles, manor- 
houses, embraced in the claim’; ‘and also, I be- 
lieve, a title in abeyance.’’ 

Godfrey looked at the old lady, with curiosity; 
but said nothing. 

‘*My daughter is the direct heir of the elder 
branch,’ she continued. ‘The landed estates and 
manor-houses, I'am assured by Mr. Isam Kean, 
will be hers! Whether the title can’ be revived, 
in the female line, remains ‘yet to’be seen.” 

“May I be presented to Miss’ Kean?” asked 
Godfrey, after a momentary pause. 

‘Mrs. Kean hesitated; then she looked in the 
direction of the rear drawing-room. . 

‘Mona!’ ‘she said, without raising her voice; 
and a young girl ¢ame through ‘the open door. 

The heir of thirty millions’was ‘dressed in a 
much turned and‘ worn ‘bidek-stuff dress, which 
had been her mother’s ;' her shoes were patched. 
‘Her pale, ‘sweet face turned to the new comcr, 
with an anxious, terrified*serutiny, as if to know 
{ what new disaster had come with him: : 
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“You will bring the papers, Mona,”’ her mother 
said, after presenting her. ‘I will, myself, go 
over the heads of the case, with our cousin.” 


The girl brought in a japanned ox, and dis- ' 
For an hour and a-half, Godfrey 3 


appeared. 


listened, deferentially, while the case was laid 
pefore him; then took his leave, with every out- 
yard show of respect. 

“You think better of the matter than you did, 


‘‘You did not wish me to lose. my money ?”’ 
asked Godfrey, gently, taking a step nearer to her. 

“T did not think of your money, at all, Mr. 
Cochran. Or of you. Pardon me. I don’t wish 
to he rude. But” 

She stopped, abruptly; her lip trembled, and 
the tears rushed to her eyes. She turned away. 

Godfrey jumped over the hedge. 


‘‘Miss Kean!”’ he cried, impetuously. ‘ You 


when you came, eh, Cochran?” said the colonel, } are miserable about something, and you thought 


when they were outside. 


 L could help you. 


Tell me, frankly, all about it. 


“| think it more of a humbug than I did at} You are only a child, and I am a middle-aged 
g g y g 


first,’ said Godfrey. 

McGender, they are almost in rags; they have 

not had enough to eat! ' I see it.in their faces.’’ 
The colonel was awkwardly silent. 


“T did not think it was so bad as that,’ he; satisfied the little girl, apparently; 


said, at last. 
for risking all she has on such a stake. Mona} 
will be one of the greatest heiresses in England. 
I'm afraid I must leave you. I have an appoint- 
ment down the road.” 

“T hope he has the decency to be ashamed 
he’s such an idiot,” thought Cochran, shrugging 
his shoulders, and looking after the colonel. 


‘‘ But those women—why, } man ;”’—-the villain was, just twenty-five—* and 


besides, we are cousins, you know.” 
She stopped, looking at him attentively. 
Cochran had ‘a sensible, attractive face. - It 
for she 


*« Still, I can’t blame the old lady smiled, faintly, and held out her hand. 


‘* Let me advise you,” he urged, eagerly. 


‘““What can you do?. Even if you refuse to 


Tam dead, at least.”’ 

‘* Matters are not so hopeless as that, I fancy,”’ 
said Godfrey, smiling. ‘‘ Remember uncle Toby’s 
fly; the a is big enough for Isam’s cause, 


He took a direct path; through the trees, and for you.” 


passing near to the kitchen garden. As he came 
up to the hedge, he heard a faint call, and turn- 


ing, saw Mona Kean, who had been gathering 


tomatoes on the other side. 

“Did you wish to see,me, Miss Kean?’ he 
said, blushing violently. 

“Oh, very much!” She did not blush at all, 
but grew paler, and came up, her hands clasped 
nervously together. 

There was something in her face and gesture 
which reminded him of one in desperate peril. 

‘““What.is the matter?; What can I do for you?” 
he asked, going straight to the point, ag usual, 

“T’ve been waiting here for you. They say 
you are/one of the heirs, Mr. Cochran. A cousin 
of mine ?”’ 

“So they have told me,” smiling. 

But she did not see him gmile. She went on, 
breathlessly, looking straight before her. 

“You have a great deal of capital,’ she Said, 
“they said so, last night. They want yout help 
the cause, Isam can go no farther, without 
money.”’ 

“Oh, I understand Isam and his wants pretty 


thoroughly,” he answered, scanning her. with } 


sudden suspicion. 
arguments to his ?’’ 
“TI?” looking at him, with’ a, sort of terror. 
““o,no! I came here to beg of you to refuse : 
tohelp him. If you do, perhaps the catse ‘will 
sometime, come to an end.” 


“You wish to add. your 


; 
: 
| 
i join them, the cause will go on—until long ater 
‘} 
3 


; ‘Is it??? With the same inexplicable terror 
in her face. It was the more pitiful, as she was 
so young; arid had, naturally, a happy, even fun- 
loving, expression, ‘Mr. Cochran, I was o 
baby, three years old, when that man came to 
my mother, with: his story. My father was 
dead. He left this house, and-a fortune, for us, 
in bank stock, and farms! It-is all gone—every 
dollar—to the cause—the ‘cause! Except the 
house. My mother will not leave that, because 
; the heiress of the great Kean estate must not be 
discovered to the world, when'the day of success 
comes, as a pauper, It is mortgaged to its full 
value.. In the medntime—”’ 
Godfrey; glanced at. the miserable clothes, and 
hunger-bitten face. 
“There, there!’’ he! said; soothingly. » «‘ Say 
no more, I understand the whole story. But 
why -have you -not'appealed to your friends? 
Surely, any practical man = have induced 
your mother to: hear reason.’ 
“T have no fiiends. You forget that I am the 
head ,of' the family,” smiling, miserably. «I 
* havehever been ‘alloweilto make friends. I was 
taught at home, lest I should form acquaintances 
who weuld disgrace me, after I took my real 
place in the world. I actually know nobody 
} but the Kearns; and the Keans believe in’ the 

cause.” 
Godfrey nodded, loolking ‘at ‘her, thoughtfully. 
$ He understood, now, her unconventional frank- 
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ness. This was a real study in human nature: } 
this child, reared as'a pauper, with daily expec- 
tation of a princely heritage. He was of a 
philosophic turn, and thought he would examine 
the effect, circumstances, so unusual, had upon 
her character. Besides, was there ever a cheek 
of so delicate a rose? Or éyes so clearly blue? 
He always liked blue eyes. 

They had walked towards the house: he 
stopped at the gate. 

“T promised your mother to come, to-morrow. 
I shall see you then,” he said. 

«T hope so,” smiling, brightly. 

“One question, To whom is this property 
mortgaged ?” . 

‘‘To Mr. Isam Kean. He raised money on it, 
when the case went into Chancery. Oh! I could 
work very well,” she said, irrelevantly. «I 
could support mother, comfortably. I am sure 
of that. But shie will not allow it.” 

‘No, you arethe head of the family, poor 
child,’”’ said Godfrey, laughing, and waving his 
cap to her; and, for some reason, the laugh, and 
bit of nonsense, comforted her for days, as nothing 
else had done. 

Two months later, Colonel McGender met 
Cochran, as the latter was coming down from the 
Kean place. 


« You are regular, in your consultations with 
the widow and Isam,” he said, satirically. 
‘* You do not think the cause such a humbug, a8 


you did at first, apparently? 
very much interested in it.’’ 

“7 am intérested in it; and in the family,” 
said Godfrey, gravely, but curtly ; and turning, 
in a marked manner, away. He went into his 
office, shut and locked! the door, and sat down, 
gloomily, by theifire. ' 

Two months ago, he had fancied himself a 
shrewd, longheaded fellow; he was not so sure 
of it now. He loved Mona Kean, with all the 
strength of a masculine, direct naturé.' -Yet‘the 
girl was entangled in w labyrinth of difficulty ; 
and what: had he done to resewe’ her? Worse 
than nothing. He had not been able to prove 
that Isam was & villain, obtaining money on false 
pretences ; he had not even been able to convince 
a singlé mémber”of the Kean family, that the 
man was mistaken in his ‘hopes and plans. 
‘‘ The fellow,’’ he'groaned, “ has not spent half a 
lifetime, in weaving’ his web, for me to tear it to 
pieces in a day’: Mona’s mother regarded 
Godfrey with suspicion, because he: offered only 
advice, and not; money; and Mona, herself, 
gentle, patient, pliable, was a weak tool, for her 
mother and Isam to handle. 


I hear you are 





‘If she loved me, and was like any other 


een, 
girl,” said the young man, hotly, pacing up anj 
down his bare, little effice, ‘she would put her 
self into my hands.” 

The two months of their acquaintance, seemej 
an eternity. The girl ought to be ready to for 
swear mother—tife itself—for him, he thought, by 
this time. But Mona was not like other girls, 
She had been brought up in an unnatural, morbid 
solitude, with her mother; and this intangible, 
great idea, which, like a ravenous Moloch, had 
devoured every childish and womanly feeling or 
hope. She thought of her friendship, as she 
called it, with Godfrey, with a trembling delight 
and terror; but she never would take courage 
from it to act. She had, too, that obstinate 
quality, peculiar to most amiable people, of 
clinging to their own opinions, with, or without, 
reason. She daily baffled Godfrey, with this 
habit. 

TI will not have you accuse Isam,”’ she had 
said, that morning. . ‘He may be mistaken in 
his expectations; but he is a dupe, with the rest 
of the Keans; not a swindler. What could be 
his object ?”” : 

“Why, he has made a comfortable livin, 
from your mother’s credulity, alone.” 

«That might be true of the past ; but it cannot 
be frue, now. We are paupers. We have 
nothing but this house, and the vegetables we 
raise on the ground: -he-could turn us out, any 
day. Why does he not do it? He is our friend. 
He believes in the cause... He believes me to be 
the ‘hefress. If he does not, what purpose has 
he in keeping up his league with mother?’ 

“T don’t know,” said Godfrey, moodily. ‘But 
I'll make ‘it the work of my life to find out. I 
have suspected, at times, Mona, that he wished, 
by some means, ‘to force you to marry him.” 

Mona laughed. 

* Nonsense!’ she said.. ‘‘Isam has a wife, 
already. Sheis in an insane asylum. But she 
is a live woman, and his wife.” 

“So much the better. Then, I must look else- 
where for’his motive.” 

The young man was suspicious and gloomy. 
His business called him to the mountains, and he 
would ‘probably not be able to return for a month. 
‘I do not feel satisfied to leave you,’ he had 
said, again and again, to Mona. “I have a 
strange presentiment of evil.” 

She laughed; merrily. She had grown strange- 
ly light-hearted, of late. ‘“ What possible danger 
can befall me?” she said. ‘The cause works 
slowly. I ‘have been in its ¢elutches for fifteen 
years, and I still live.” 

“ Such life as it is.” He looked into the little 
face that had grown so dear to him; at the worn, 
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stooped figure. If he could gather her into his } Mona, In case—an almost impossible case—that 
arms, and teach her what life was—a life, royal ; the decision of our claim is deferred for years, 
snd beautiful with his love! this will provide funds for its prosecution.” 

Cochran packed his yalise, and started, that; ‘Oh! Ido not understand business, as you 
day, for the mountains. Mr. Isam Kean, from; know, Isam,’’ sinking back, wearily. ‘I have 
si upper window of the hotel, watched him go } instructed Mona that the medical examiners 
shoard the train, When it had disappeared, with } will call upon her, to-morrow.’ 

s shriek and roar, that pale and flaccid gentle- | ‘¢ And she was willing ?”’ 

man put on his white Pongee cap, took up his " & Quite willing.” 

nitan cane, and set off for the Kean mansion, ‘*I thought that fellow, Cochran, might inter- 
giling softly to himself, as he walked, fere.”’ 

Mrs. Kean had been confined to the house for; <‘‘No. He is a Kean, Isam.. A gentleman— 
several weeks. Her ailment, was a cold, a weak- slow, of belief as.to his own rights. But you 
nes; a mere nothing, the indomitable. little } judge him harshly,’ 
woman said, She found herself unable to walk, Isam did not answer. 
however, for a few days, and grew thinner, if} ‘Who. pays the premiums on these policies?” 
that were possible. Mr. Isam Kean seated him-; ‘Qh,’ he answered, affecting carelessness, 
sf, gently, beside her, and felt her pulse. “Tl attend to that. A mere bagatelle.”’ 

“Haye you drunk the wine I sent up, cousin; ‘You;are always kind, Isam. You shall be . 
Arabella?’ he said, gently. repaid, a thousand times, whem we come to our 

“Yes, Isam; regularly. I’ll do anything to } own again,” smiling, faintly., ‘‘ You must go, 
gt well. I cannot leave my little girl, until she ; now. I am strangely weak and drowsy.” 
has her rights.”’ Godfrey Cochran. received two letters from 

“What,” he exclaimed, ‘‘nervous! Arabella, } Mona, while in the mountains. The first was 
I have regarded you as a Spartan woman, ‘and } filled with praises of her cousin’s kindness. He 
now you are conquered..by a slight catarrh, a ; sent. them wine, meat, fruit, delicacies of every 
mere megrim.”’ kind, on the pretence of ministering to her 

Mrs. Kean drew herself into a sitting posture. ; mother, who grew weaker, each day; Cochran 
“] will take, a glass of wine now, Isam,” she } replied briefly. He was not at all pleased with 
sid, holding out, a trembling hand. ‘‘I’m not {ber enthusiasm, and did not echo it; advised 
s weak woman, and you know it. But, I’ve; her to consult a physician, as to her mother’s 

| vaited so. long, and now, when victory, is so } ailments; and ended the letter with the fond, 
near+in a year, you say ?’’ feather-light fancies, which were so weighty to 

“TIn.less than a year,”’ pouring.out the wine. {them both. The second letter was handed to 

“Qh! To see my child hold her state, going } him by the. village postmaster, with one from 
from castle to castle; her tenantry crowding } McGender.. Cochran put the delicate little note 
about her; welcomed by the noblest in, the land 3 aside, until he should be alone, and read the 
toher own place! She tires of her poverty. She ; colonel’s. It was but:a scratch, 
cannot live on. an idea, as L have done, for, years—}  ‘‘ Mrs, Kean is sinking fast, Cochran,”’ it said, 
years! Sometimes I think, I shall not live to see ; ‘‘ and if, as Isuspect, you have a special interest. 
it, But the money will be paid, promptly, if I } in that quarter, I advise you tocome down. The 
tie? The insurance companies will not delay? ; same symptoms are slowly being developed in 
Because, if it were a critical time, and they de- Mona, though in a less degree. The physicians 
layed a month, Isam, all might be lost.” > suspect local malaria—swamps, etc.”’ 

“They will not delay. But we shalk never}  He:tere,open Mona's letter. It was merely an 
draw that money. You are a hale, robust woman, ? incoherent, pitiful little cry. Her mother was 
Arabella. I simply insured your life, as a pre- } better, to-day. She was sure she was better. 
caution, in the extreme and unlikely event of } She talked of dying, The doctor warned her to be 
your death. I have guarded against every con- } prepared for the worst, But she could not die! 
tingency,” with a sigh. } God would not deal so cruelly. “ Whom have I, 

“You have been faithful, Isam,” pressing his } but her? the girl wrote, “and I have never had 
hand; “but, what is your object in taking out a } her all tomyself, The cause always has come be- 
policy on Mona’s life? What will be the use of } tween us, Even now, she thinks of it, night and 
money, if she dies ?”’ day. She would push me on to my rights, even 

An amused glitter flashed into the pale eyes ; } over her grave.’ She told me, just now, that Isam 
but vanished, be smyish ‘* You misunderstand,” } had insured her life, a year ago, to secure money 
he replied. “This is to insure an annuity to | to go on with the claim, in case she died,’’ 
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Cochran gave a hoarse exclamation, and thrust “It'is a most scandalous and absurd charge,” 
the letter into his pocket. ; muttered the old doctor, to his colleagues, in th 

A train was just leaving the station. In five { next room. 
minutes, he was on his way to Cynberland. “Possibly,” said the other. “But I yj] 

The Kean house, that evening, was full of the } transmit the wine to a chemist, for analysis,” 
family. They were’ a ¢lannish’ people, and; ‘ ‘By what right do you interfere, Mr. Coch. 
although they had held themselves aloof from ran?’ asked the old physician. ‘ Miss’ Kea, 
cousin Arabella, during her ‘life, finding her ; hinted no suspicions of her cousin.” 
pride intolerable, they were now ready to forgive * By the right of a man who loves her,” gai 
the dying, little woman, who had fought so dés- the young ‘fellow. ‘‘God helping me, she shal) 
perately and so long, in vain. Mons, tearless ; not be murdered.”’ His. voice almost failed him, 
and quiet, ‘held her mothér in Ker arms. - Isam, { so terrible was' his agitation. 

a shade more coloress than usual, busied himself; “What, in heaven’s name, is the matter?” 
in the room, to the tonrfal aditiiration of all the ; said the colonel, coming up. 
women. Godfrey caught his hand. McGender, d& 

** What a nurse he is !’’ said Colonel McGender, j you and your wife take charge of those two 
to his wife. ‘“No woman's touch:could be more } women.’ Do not let a morsel of food cross their 
tender.” mouths, which does not come through your hands," 

Isam poured out a glass of wine, and'carried } But his precautions ‘were useless. Isam Kean 
it, on tiptoe, to Mona. ; had disappeared, and never was seen: in Cum 

* Drink it, my child,’ he whispered. ‘For; berland again. Mrs. Kean, with a different diet 
her sake. . You must keep up your strength.”’ and nurse, revived, and lingered for a few months; 

Mona did not seem to heat him.’ He-held it ; long enough to see her daughter Cochran’s wife, 
to her lips, when a firm hand seized it. Itwas{ ‘You will push her claim, Godfrey?” were 
Cochran's, ; her last words. 

He carried it quickly to the door, and gave it «Fwill take care of all“her rights,” ‘he said, 
to the physician. solemnly. 

“There is the proof!” he said: ‘The young; © The result of the’ analysis of the wine was 
man’s voice was ‘quiet, but he shook with ex-; whispered, among all of the Kean clan; but, for 
citement. He'had brought two physicians with } the sake of the family, howéver, the story Was 
him, from the town. They talked apart to the 3 smothered and forgotten. 
old doctor, who had charge of the case, in anx- They are happy, though poor, this great Kean 
ious, indignant tones.’ A vague alarm spread} clan. The Kean estate, to which they are heirs 
amongst the bystanders. serves’ them ‘instead of land rentals, or bank 

Isam glanced rapidly ‘about the room. His} stock: ‘It is’an invisible wealth, which never 
round, babyish face’ grew more and more pallid, } falls in value. 
as if the small portion of humian blood, in his} Godfrey and Mona are the only ‘members of 
body, had deserted it wholly. His eyes shone} } the family; who hold no share in it. Their riches 
with a vindictive glimmer, on “Cochran. Then } consist only ‘in ‘health, good htimor, plenty of 
he stealthily stepped earer to thé oper door. children, hard work, and happiness: 
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ANGELA. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Last night, I saw Angela—Beppo’s bride, One time, I gave a beggar, in the street, 
She veiled her eyes, and looked at me askance, The scarf I wore—to keep her from the cold. 
Her mien was haugthy; and distrust, and pride, Next time we chanced, by accident, to meet, 


Were a 7 _ — She was insulting—bold. 

I strove to win one 1 friendly look ¢ or fay I gave Angela Beppo. He was mine, 

“i In vain, To me, she was both deaf and blind, To keep forever, or to send away. 

© Fee I was told she spoke of me—arid heatd . If I had willed it, she would sit and pine, 
Her speech ‘was searéely kind. * . In loneliness, to-day. 


Ungrateful world! those ;whom we most befriend, Alk her great joy, 
With curses often pay the debt they. owe. 

And those whom we give blessings, in the end, 
Give back to us a blow, 


all her supreme delight, 
T gave to her, most willingly—to find: 
I seem a hateful object in her sight. 
Why is she 66 unkind? 
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Braxpt GresHam had just. returned from ‘Yes. I don’t think ho will attack anybody, 
furope, where he had ‘spent the three years on the bridge, a second. time,” she said, turning 
since graduating at Yale, He was, now, at his} back to Brandt, with an answering smile. “I 
fiiher’s .country-seat, a couple of miles distant ; am so much obliged.”’ 
from one of those pretty, little towns, which the; She bowed, as if about to move on. But he 
traveler passes, on, his way from New York to } ventured to say, delaying her: 
Boston, and which it is not necessary, for the } ‘‘Had you not better wait a little? You look 
purposes. of our story, to locate more definitely. rather pale, still.” 
He had gone out, the day after his arrival, fur} | She was.trembling a good deal, and accepted his 
a walk, and was strolling in the direction of the : advice, She leaned against the parapet again, 
town, along the banks ofa little riyer, when he } 3 for a few instants, while Brandt kept his stand 
came to &@ handsome stone bridge. He was just near, and ventured a few remarks, to which she 
shout to cross it, when he saw,, before him, ; answered, courteously.. He would willingly have 
s young lady, evidently frightened by a great prolonged the conversation; but the girl soon 
dog, which had been sunning himself on the ; got her color and.strength back, and thanking 
parapet, and had now jumped down, and, with ; him once more, turned in the direction of the town. 
amangry growl, was. barring her progress.,, The} _, ‘‘ That brute has spoiled your walk: you were 
young. lady had paused, for a moment, not exactly } going the other way,” cried Brandt, who was, by 
afraid, but in order to think what was best to do; } no means, timid; and though fluttered by the 
for, if she, retreated, she knew the brute would } stranger’s loveliness, was quite ready to follow 
pursue her, and, if she advanced, he might prove } up the advantage he had gained. 
dangerous, Brandt speedily ended the enjoy-;. ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ she replied. “T only meant, to 
nent the creature evidently felt, in alarming his } come as far as the middle of the bridge. Good- 
victim; for, rushing up, he dealt the beast a blow } morning.” 
over.the head, with a stout walking-stick, which “Tf you are in the least afraid, pray let me 
sent him sprawling, He followed the attack up, } accompany you to the village,” pleaded Brandt. 
by a chastisement so severe, that the animal “You are very kind; but it is only a few 
speedily ran off, his exultant, barks changed to } steps: there is no danger of my enemy coming 
direful howls. back,” she said; and.bestowing another grateful 
Then, Brandt turned towards the young lady, } smile upon him, she bowed, and walked away. 
and saw—oh, the prettiest, sweetest face, that Brandt had to let her go; there was no, help 
had ever met his gaze, even in this fayored, land } for it; he could, not even have the satisfaction 
of America, where all the women are so beautiful. } of following, to see where she went, because 
For a moment, he quite forgot his good manners, } that would be. rude, . However, he consoled 
and stood, staring with,all his eyes. The young himself by thinking that he was certain, to meet 
girl recovered more quickly, from her fright, than ‘her again; she might easily be a member of some 
he did from his admiring wonder,, ,She, raised } family, with whom he was acquainted. 
herself from the parapet, against which she had} The next day was Sunday; and Brandt drove 
retreated, and said, somewhat breathlessly : to town, to church, with his mother ; and. there, 
“Thank you, very much. I really was a. little } met with his reward, . Gazing about, in a pause in 
frightened,”’ the service, while the clergyman. had disappeared 
Brandt alte ta himself; lifted his hat;,} to change his surplice, Brandt saw, in a distant 
and answered, with the frank, pleasant smile, } pew, the young lady whom he had encountered 
which few people could ever resist. the previous afternoon.. She looked even prettier 
“ At all events, we have routed the enemy—he } than then. By her side sat a grim, Sphinx-like 
runs as if he neyer.meant to stop.’’ female, of ‘‘ uncertain age,’”’ whose face seemed 
The young lady looked, in the direction to which } not unfamiliar, 
he pointed, and saw, the dog dashing across the; Brandt handed his mother her handkerchief, 
fields, at & tremendous rate, leaping the fences } which she had just dropped, and took the op- 
like a deer, and still howling as he fled. } portunity to whisper : (e70) 
) 
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“Who is that young lady, in the pew over 
there, with that stony-looking old maid ?”’ 

‘Oh, hush, dear!’’ whispered his mother. 

*« But who is it?” 

‘* Alice James, I suppose,” replied his mother, 
and shook her head at him; and’ then turned 
away, as areproof; but, immediately after, she 
stole her hand along the cushion, and patted his, 
softly, afraid that her reprimand might have been 
too severe. 

Brandt said no more, till he and his mother 
were in the carriage, driving homewards. Then 
he asked: > 

** Alice James, did you say? Why, she must 
be a relation of ours !’’ . 

“Oh, I suppose so—your father’s second 
cousin. Miss Judith is her aunt,’ replied his 
mother. 

** And that was Miss Judith, in the pew with 
her? Does she live with her aunt?” 

“T believe so—has for four or five years. Oh, 
don’t talk about them—it makes me nervous to 
hear Miss Judith mentioned,” shivered Mrs. 
Gresham. ‘I declare, sometimes I almost hate 
coming back here in the summer. The sight of 
her always makes your father fiercer than ever 
against her.’ 

‘* Poor little mother,”’ said Brandt, soothingly, 
and then dropped the subjéct; for he remem- 
bered all about Miss Judith now; and he knew 
how timid his mother was, and in what awe she 
stood of his father. oe 

It was quite an old story. Miss Judith and 
Mr. Gresham had been cousins, and had played 
together, as children, in the old mansion, where 
the Greshams now lived. They had been so very 
intimate, as they grew up, that many thought it 
would end in a wedding; and when Peter 
Gresham married the rich, but characterless 
Mary Bond, not a few said that it nearly broke 
his cousin’s heart. Certain it is, the intimacy 
ceased, from that day. ‘Not many years after, 
what had become the coldest and most distant 
acquaintance, turned into bitter enmity: <A 
mutual relation, old aunt Sophia Torbeck, died, 
leaving behind her an immense fortune, and an 
unsatisfactory will, about the meaning of which 
Miss Judith and Peter Gresham went to law, 
each claiming to be the heir.’ The two had been 
quarreling over this testament, when Brandt 
first went to college ; they were quatreling over 
it, when he sailed to Europe; and they were 
quarreling over it still. Not a day passed, that 
his father, now grown old and gouty, did not 
anathematize Miss Judith. “No wonder, there- 
fore, that poor, weak Mrs. Gresham trembled, 
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But Brandt, though he said no more, could ng 


get the image of his cousin, as he was glad to ¢jj «Oh, m 
her, to himself, out of his mind. He took t would get 
strolling, daily, by the little river, in hopes g “Then, 
meeting her again. Nor was it long before hy fae 0” cried 
was rewarded. ‘ Two days after, just as he had my matter, ¥! 
crossed the stone bridge, he saw her approaching, tad she b 
She did not, at first, observe him. She seemaj Mm diction, ¥ 
lost, in fact, ina reverie. Her beautiful eyes haj ae gto¥ BP | 
a wistful, yearning look, and the lovely mouth, Alice 8 
certain sadness, which did not belong to her age, feared sh 
Brandt’s heart went out to her in pity. — * Poor honesty | 
thing,” he said to himself, “I have no doubt she fy 8: 
has a dreadful time. of it, with that old harridan, [| “9 
whose temper, everybédy says, is absolutely “fhe 
fiendish.” Alice re 
He raised his hat, with a cheerful “ good-mom- «Ik 
ing,’”” as she approached. ing 9g" 
She started, and appeared, for a moment, as Greshat 
if she were about to turn back, without even ac- in this 
knowledging the salutation. But hesaid, quickly; divined 
“Miss James, I am your cousin, Brandt in apite 
Gresham. Won’t you speak to me?” “Mi 
“Oh, you know, then !”* she exclaimed, a smile smou 
stealing across the half alarmed expression in «Sh 
her face; and, as she spoke, she glanced nerv- Greshs 
ously over her shoulder, as if afraid someone ies 
might be watching. Mice, 
“Yes, we are cousins,” continued Branit, “x 
eagerly. “I was so pleased, when’ I found it [jm 4 
out, yesterday! I have very few relatives, and yield 
cousin is such a pleasant relationship. I hope “8 
you mean to be good-natured, and say you are “Ia 
not sorry to have found a new one.” very 
‘¢Oh, I must not—I dare not!” exclaimed the “a 
girl. ‘Please don’t think me ungrateful—after oan 
your kindness the other day—and all! But my a 
aunt would never forgive me; you know she and the 
your father are—are not on good terms.”’ f 
“That is a very mild way of putting it,” re- a 
turned Brandt, laughing outright. ‘They hate 
each other awfully, and have been fighting, for - 
years, over that stupid old aunt Sophia’s stupider the 
will. ‘But I have nothing to do with that, and go! 
why should you?” 
“Oh, yes, I know; but it is different,” stam- ter 
mered Alice. # 


“Don’t you think it shocking for relatives 


to quarrel?” demanded Brandt, checking his oh 
laughter. ' 
‘* Indeed I do,” returned Alice. 
“Then you can’t consider it right, that you 
and I should have any part in their enmities,” it 
added Brandt. fe 
“Oh, no, no!” she cried, earnestly. ‘But 
aun ” 8 





even to hear her name. 





‘‘ What has she got to do with it?” interrupted 
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theimpetuous Brandt. ‘She has never forbidden 
you to speak to me, has she?” 

«Oh, no; I don’t suppose she ever dreamed I 
would get the chance.”’ 

«Then, you see, you: don’t disobey her in doing 
so,” cried Brandt, taking a Jesuitical view of the 
matter, which would have convinced Miss Judith, 
jad she heard him, that he was fulfilling a pre- 
diction, which she had often made, that he would 
grow up an utterly abandoned character. 

Alice shook her head, so decidedly, that Brandt 
feared she was about to express a doubt of the 
honesty of his proposition. So he hastened to 
ask : 
«Has she spoken of me?” 

“She did yesterday. She saw you in church,” 
Mice replied, rather hesitatingly. 

«JI know what she said,’’ cried Brandt, laugh- 
ing again. ‘‘‘There’s that scapegrace, Peter | 
Gresham’s son, come back; he will go to ruin 
inthis world, and destruction in the next!’”’ He 
divined the words so perfectly, that Alice laughed, 
in spite of herself. 

«“ My aunt is very, very firm,”’ she said, after 
amoment, 





“She is as obstinate as a mule; all these 
Greshams are !’’ cried Brandt. 
“Do you share the family failing?’ asked 


Alice, mischievously. 

“No. I inherit my little mother’s sweetness 
of disposition,’’ he answered, gaily. 
yielding as possible.”’ 

“She has such a sweet, nice face,’’ cried Alice. 
“JT always like to look at her—TI am sure she is 
very good.”” 

“The dearest little woman in the world,’”’ said 
Brandt. ‘‘I wish you knew her.’’ And then 
headded to himself, ‘‘ I wish she was more firm ; 
she might help me, in that case.’’ 

“Ah,” sighed Alice, ‘‘ there’s no chance of my 
ever knowing her.” 

“ Not—not at present—perhaps!”’ Brandt stam- 
mered. . ‘* But you see her health is not, good— 
that makes her more timid—and she never dares 
go against my father.” 

“And I must not go against my aunt,” re- 
turned Alice. ‘I live with her—she takes care 
of me, Mr. Gresham—”’ 

“Oh, please don’t call me by that name, élse I 
shall think you want to claim a share in the 
family quarrels and hates,’’ he interrupted. 

“Indeed, no! But—” 

“Then call me cousin, or Brandt! You know 
it isn’t reasonable, for relations to be stiff and 
formal, cousin Alice.”’ 

‘Well, then, cousin Brandt !’’ she said, with a 


“T am as 





smile, and another lovely blush. But her face 
Vou, LXXX.—19. 


quickly grew grave again. ‘‘ What I wanted to 
say, was, you must really leave me,” she said. 
“Tt isn’t right for me to go contrary to aunt 
Judith’s wishes, while I live under her roof. 
You can understand what I mean—oh, I can’t 
explain—if my aunt saw you, with me, she would 
be very angry.” 

With this, she bowed to him, and resolutely 
turned away. He gazed after her, with a sigh; 
but he was of a hopeful nature; and he said to 
himself, “I won’t give it up yet; she must, she 
shall come round.’ So, the next day, and the 
next, and the next, for nearly a week, he haunted 
that, and every other road, in the vicinity of the 
town, trusting to meet her again. But Alice, 
fearing this, kept within door. She was trying 
to be loyal to her aunt; but it was her aunt, her- 
self, who prevented it. 

« Alice James,” she said, one day, “‘ why don’t 
you take your walks?, You haven’t been out for 
four whole days.” 

«J—I don’t care to walk; at least, this morn- 
ing, aunt,” replied Alice. 

‘‘Of course you don’t, just because the doetor 
said you must !., I suppose you want to try and 
fall ill from sheer idleness, and make people pity 
you. Have the goodness to go out, at once.” 

** But, aunt—” 

«I must request you notto argue. When I was 
a child of your age, I should never have dreamed 
of venturing to dispute my elders. The doctor 
said you were to walk daily, and walk you must. 
Not but what you are strong enough, already ; 
but since I’ve had to pay him for his advice, take 
it you shall,”’ replied Miss Judith. 

So Brandt, who had chosen a road, on quite 
the other side of the town from the bridge, saw 
Alice, to his great delight, approaching. She 
had selected that very road, to avoid him. But 
he was too shrewd for her: he had suspected 
she would do it. He came up, briskly. 

She tried, at first, to be stately; But that 
seemed ungrateful, she thought, and so thawed; 
and, before long, she forgot, for the time, that to 
talk with him was a tacit deception towards her 
aunt. | 

Before they separated, Alice felt as: if he were 
not only a cousin, but an old friend. He had 
told her # great deal about himself, by way of 
inviting her confidence; and though she’ spoke 
gently and respectfully of their relative, her 
disclosures showed Brandt, what a colorless, 
dismal life she had led, duxing the four years, 
in which Miss Judith’s gloomy dwelling had 
been her home. 

Her widowed mother had died suddenly, 
when Alice was fiftean, and Miss. Judith had 
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become her guardian. She seemed to think 
herself under great obligations to her aunt; and, 
without meaning to do so, betrayed the fact, that 
it had been impressed upon her, that she was 
little more than an object of charity. But Brandt 
kaew that her little income of three hundred 
dollars must serve to pay, at least, half the 
expenses of Miss Judith’s narrow establishment, 
and the completion of the girl’s education had 
not cost a penny; for the old rector, lately dead, 
had taken her for his pupil, out of pure affection, 
and admiration of her talents. 

Miss Judith had few acquaintances, and seldom 
paid, or received visits; so that Alice scgrcely 
knew anybody in the town. During the past win- 
ter, she had been seriously ill, and was not very 
strong yet. This spring, the doctor had declared 
that she must take daily exereise.. Before that, 
she had seldom got out, except for a little stroll 
about the square, in her aunt’s companionship ; 
but since long walks had been ordered, she had, 
at least, had freedom and repose from Miss 
Judith’s society, now and then. 

Yet, it was plain, that Alice had not submitted 
to this dreary existence; from any lack of spirit 
or energy. At first, she had been so crushed by 
the loss of her mother, that, in her loneliness and 
desolation, she had clung to even Miss Judith; 
and, later, submission had appeared a duty. 
Now, there was a still stronger reason added. 
Miss Judith, who had always appeared made of 
iron, had lately begun to fail in health, and was 
a martyr to rheumatic attacks. Indeed, Alice’s 
own illness had been brought on by incéssant 
watching, day and night, for a whole fortnight, 
and by performing duties which overtaxed her 
strength. So, when Miss Judith neeeded care, it 
would be a positive sin, “Alice felt; for her to 
carry out the resolution she had, at one time, 
cherished, of trying to obtain a situation as 
governess, in some family or school. 

Brandt wondered, that all hopefulness and 
gayety had not been utterly withered, under the 
wearing restraints of such an existence; and he 
admired her courage, her patience, her cheerful- 
ness, as @ new revelation in the way of woman- 
hood. 

They parted, without any marked resistance 
on Brandt’s part, to Alice’s verdict, that, though 
they were cousins; and she should be glad to 
regard him as a friend, any freedom of inter- 
course between them was impossible. Master 
Brandt, very: wisely, impatient as he was, 
allowed three days to pass, before he agdin put 
himself in Alice’s way ; and the days had seemed 
so doubly dreary to Alice, after that brief glimpse 
of sunshine, that she could remember nothing 


about her resolves, in the pleasure of seeing hin 
again. 

They met several times; and, at last, feeling 
that he could better combat her seruples 
paper, Brandt put into her hand a long and 
remarkably well-written epistle; and the effect 
was, that Alice decided, that, in regard tp 
continuing her cousin’s acquaintance, she had a 
right to follow her own wishes. 

For more than six weeks, the young people 
managed to see each other, very often; and to do 
it without meeting any. person, who betrayed 
them to the heads of either of their respected 
households, 

But bad news came to them, suddenly, 
One day, just as Brandt was preparing to leave 
the house, his father, who had been, for a week, 
a prisoner, owing to a severe attack of gout, sent 
for his son, into the library, where he reclined, 
swathed up like an Egyptian mummy. Old 
Peter had, that morning, received news of some 
important business in New York, which required 
immediate attention; Brandt must go in his 
place, and there might be involved a voyage to 
England, and an absence of several months. No 
time could be lost; it was necessary Brandt 
should start that evening. .A couple of days 
would decide whether the sea voyage was 
necessary ; but as matters now looked, it seemed 
unavoidable. 

Of course, hesitation was out of the question. 
As soon as she heard the news, Mrs. Gresham 
indulged in a nervous attack, which roused old 
Peter’s ‘anger; and it was some time, before 
Brandt could escape. 

He hurried away to the riverside, where he 
found Alice. The'evil tidings had to be quickly 
told; but, with a woman’s intuition, she had 
seen that he was in trouble, the instant she 
looked in his face. 

“‘Oh, what has happened?” she exclaimed. 
‘¢Is your father worse ?”’ 

** No, no,” he replied. ‘It’s not that. Alice, 
I’ve got to go away—to start to-night. I shall, 
probably, be obliged to sail for England, on 
Saturday. If I'dé; I shall be gone nearly + 
year.”’ ; 

She sat down, white and trembling. 

“Tt. is so ‘sudden,’ she) said, piteously. “I 
: don’t dare to think how Ishall miss you. But 
that is very selfish of me—TI ‘oughtn’t.to remem- 
ber my little disappointments. What a grief it 
must be to you, to'leave your mother so soon.” 

“Oh, I dare say, she will follow me,” said 
Brandt. ‘Alice, Alice, don’t’ you see what 
it is that troubles me? It -breals»my heart, to 





think of quitting you—it drives me half mad.” 
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The pain in his face, the passionate love, which 
showed in the earnest eyes fixed upon’ her, 
prought a sudden’ revelation to Alice: : ‘Girl-like, 
she had drifted on, during these sunny weeks, 
yithout allowing any clear perception of what 
this change in her life really meant; 
she read his secret and her own. 

“I—I am so sorry,’ she faltered, turning 
sway her hand. 

“Can’t you say. anything more than that?’’ he 
cried. ‘*I love you, Alice—surely you must 
know it. 
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my father will refuse his‘ consent. 
must marry me without it.” 

«That I can never do,’”’ she answered. 

* Alice James!’ called a'voice, at this instant; 
a voice which ‘sounded: stern enough, to have 


but now ; been that of Rhademanthus, calling some unhappy 


and unpardonable criminal up’ to er 
** Alice James !”’ 

They turned, and saw Miss Judith, standing 
at a little distance, shaking from head ‘to foot, in 
cold, white wrath. She had not been down to 


I have kept silence. I wanted to give ‘ the river, for at least a year; and really, except 


you time; but you must answer me now. You ; that fate must have decided that the time had 


must feel that you have had my whole heart, 
since the first moment we met.” 


She looked up at him, through a sudden mist of ‘ 


tears; her color came and went; but she said, 
steadily : 

“No—I didn’t think—I—” 

“But you believe it now?’ he exclaimed. 
“And you love me, Alice—own that you do—you 
love me.”’ 

He knelt, beside her, as she sat; put his arm 
about her; and drew her towards him. For an 
instant, she remained passive in his embrace, 
while he uttered a thousand wild protestations, 
and begged her'to speak. Then she pushed him 
gently back, and answered : 


“TI mustn’t say it, Brandt—I mustn’t say it.” 
* Alice |” 


“Wait. Don’t be angry,” she pleaded. 
“Think of my aunt. Think of your father. 
What would they saly ?”’ 

“Time enough to think of them,  after,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘<The question is between'you and 
me, Alice.' You do love me—you do—you ‘can- 
not deny it.”’ 

She'rose, and ‘regarded him, steadily, wiping 
away her tears. 

“T shan’t deny ‘it,”’ a answered ; 
not know it, until now.’ 

“My darling, my life!’ he cried, trying to 
take her in his arms again. But she retreated. 

“Listen—you must listen,” she said. 

“Tf you are going to talk abcut‘our relations ? 
and their quarrels, I won’t hear a word,”’ replied 
Brandt. ‘‘ You have owned that you love me. 
You can’t take it back now,, Let the rest go. 
There is no, time, to. settle anything—I must 
catch the train. I shall come back, I hope, 
before I sail. If I don’t, Alice, I ean be as sure 


but I did 


of you as I am of myself—you will be true to our ; 


love. ” 
“Yes, I shall be true,” she said. ‘I could 


not help it, if I would: But it' will only bring ‘us 
trouble.” 


“I know what you mean. You are thinking 





come for her to endure this blow, than ‘which 
none more severe had struck her in years, it 
would be impossible to account for the impulse, 
which had led her steps thither to-day. 

When Brandt perceived her, he drew closer to 


~$ Alice; passed his arm about her waist ; and said, 


with calm dignity : 

‘You have come, just in time, Miss Judith. 
We have found out, Alice and I, that wei love 
each other.”’ 

Miss Judith got her strength back enough to 
step forward ; shetried to pull her niece towards 
her; but Brandt put his net hand 
between them. 

‘* You abominable pair!’ she said, in a slow, 
choked voice. . ‘‘Come ‘here, this instant, Alice ! 
Who is this man?” 

‘‘T fancy you know your own relative,’’ said 
Brandt, before Alice could speak. 

‘‘ Oh, -it-is Peter Gresham’s scapegrate;!’ ex- 
claimed Miss: Judith, eyeing him from head to 
foot, with angry scorn: 

‘‘The same, at your service,” replied Brandt. 

* You—you—” Miss Judith checked herself, 
in time. Furious as she was, she ‘preserved 
sufficient gleams of sanity, torbea little startled 
by the epithet, which she found ‘on her lips. 
She turned to her niece, and: said, in a’ tone 
which she tried hard to render calm, “Alice 
James, either send that young man away, or you 
and I part forever. I say nothing, now, as to 
your disgraceful condaet. © I cannot stoop to 
characterize his villany, by the only words 
that would express it. I only command you to 
bid him go, and. to promise me, now and here, 
that you will never, speak.to him again.”’ 

“T have:mo need to inake ‘you promises,” said 
Alice. “ Brandt*knows—” " 

“That you, will, one day, be-his wife,”’ inter- 
rupted the young man. 

“No, Brandt, no—that is imposible; ” eried 
Alice. “Don’t make it any harder than you can 
help. Aunt Judith, perhaps I have been wrong, 
not to tell you, that I knew my cousin— 
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“Do you really think so?’ broke in Miss 
Judith, with prodigious scorn. 

“She was right, not te tell you,” added 
Brandt. “I should think your conduct and 
language, now, must convince her of that.’’ 

«I believe,’”’ said Miss Judith, ‘‘that there is 
law in the land. I may be mistaken, after what 
I have seen to-day with these eyes; I will pre- 
tend to be certain of nothing; but E believe we 





are still a law-abiding people. If Peter Gresh- 
am’s son wants to use actionable words, he can.” 

‘Hush, Brandt; don’t irritate her,’ Alice > 
said, as her cousin was about to speak. ‘‘ Aunt} 
Judith, don’t say any more.’’ , 

‘‘Upon my word!’ exclaimed Miss Judith, as 
much astonished, as she could have been, if the 
traditional worm had turned upon her. 

Brandt felt that Alice was the wiser of the 
two. He turned his back on Miss Judith. 
‘Alice, darling—good-bye. You have promised, 
remember,”’ he said, ‘‘ you will be true.” 

“In every way, Brandt—to you and to my- 
self,’ she answered. 

“You will see me again, before I sail,” he 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps, after all, I may not go to 
England.” 

“«Tt will be better for you not to come back, at 
present, Brandt,’’ she replied. 

‘Good: heavens, Alice! How can you speak 
like that—” 

‘Sir’? breke in) Miss Judith, “if you were 
not a lunatic, as. well as a reprobate, you wouldn’t 
stop her; when she speaks @ word of senise.”’ 

“You ean’t make me believe you don't care, 
Alice,” he went on, regardless of the spinster’s 
interruption. 

** Should I be likely to try?’ she asked, with 
a heavenly smile. 

«Oh, you creature |”? gasped Miss Judith. 

“Alice! Alice!” he exclaimed; and eaught 
her in his arms, and held her elose to his heart ; 














while Miss Judith positively foamed at the 
mouth. 

She felt that she had not been equal to the 
oceasion. Neither Miriam, nor Deborah, would 
have behaved like this! She tried to speak, to 
denunciate, anathematize ; no maledictions would 
utter themselves ; she heard herself gasp out: 

“Pll tell your father, sir!” 

Then she fairly covered her face with her 
hands; conscious that this lame and impotent 
conclusion was.a crowning blow. She was roused 
by hearing Alice say: 

‘“* Are you ready to go home, aunt Judith?” 

She looked up; Brandt had disappeared. 

‘* Has he gone?” she gasped. ‘* Now, then—” 

“Now, aunt Judith, we will go to the house,” 
Aliee interrupted. ‘I can bear nothing more, 
to-day. You must leave me alone, else we will 
agree to accept the threat’ you uttered, and part 
forever.”’ 

The girl walked away in silence. Miss Judith 
stood staring after her; astonishment absolutely 
mastering her wrath. During four’ years, Alice 
had. been the’ most submissive of creatures ; and, 
to watch her in this new development of character, 
made the spinster feel as if: the object of her 
tyrariny had suddenly disappeared, and left in 
her stead a woman, whom no: vituperation could 
touch, no menaces disarm. 

In spite cf all her despotism, if ever Miss 
Judith had loved’ anybody, since the days when 
she and Peter Gresham were young, and she had 
loved him, and been jilted by him, that. person 
was Alice James. The possibility of her going 
away; of having, also, to relinquish the use of 
her income, filled Miss Judith with dismay. 

“‘That—that cub,” she groaned, fairly shaking 
her clenched hand in the direction which Brandt 
had taken. ‘I'll be even with him, and T'll 
punish old Peter-Peter shall ‘hear the truth.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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18S ABSENT. 


BY EMILY SANBORN. 


Tiiov art away. The moonbeams bright are gleaming, 
Softly, on many a gladsome scene, to-night. 
Borne-en the breeze, I hear the merry chiming 
‘Of music’s voices, blending in delight. 


Thou art away. I hear kind voices héar me 
Speaking in words of love, aid Kindly tobe; 
Unheeded, om my ears they fall, and sadly 
I turn from them, and feel I am alone, 


Yet not'alone. In spirit F am with thee; 
Tn déep and silent thought oft we have met; © 





And, in my dreams, thy form is ever near me, 
And my heart.whispers thine: can'st thou forget? 


And I can hear thine.ewn dear voice replying, 
Borne on the wings of loye through ether blue; 

And o’er my heart its deep, rich music stealing— 
For well I know, that thou art ever true. 


Come back, oh} come; kind hearts for thee are waiting. 
Come back to loved ones here, and “ home, sweet home.” 

Come from the sunny land, where now thou’rt roaming, 
Our hearts all cry to thee: come back~obh, come! 
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THE BATH 


OF FIRE. 


BY MBS. JANE G,. AUSTIN. 


To hear the people of Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Detroit talk, on that fatal morning, when Reuben 
March & Son, the great mill-owners, capitalists, 
and speculators, failed, one. would think there 
had never been such a catastrophe, 

The failure happened on the fifteenth of April, ‘ 
and a good many. people, at first, made very witty 
remarks, about the Ides of March having fallen a 
month too late, that year; but, after Reuben 
March was found dead in his bedroom, with a 
pistol-ball through his poor, broken heart, nobody 
laughed any more. Nay! everybody sym; 
pathized, some with tears in their eyes, when 
they had seen the son’s white, stern face, and 
met.the gleam of his desperate eye, 

“ What will Edith do about her engagement ?’’ 
society asked. _ For Edith Musgrove was a some- 
what, spoiled darling. Her widowed mother, 
as all the world knew, had strained eyery nerve, 
and begged and borrowed of all her friends, to 
keep up her social position, and dressand accoutre 
her beautiful daughter. Nor had her scheming 
heen without result. For had not Edith triumph- 
antly come forth from her winter’s campaign, 
leading captive the only son and heir of Reuben 
March, the richest man of the West? More than 
this, everybody knew that Tom Hanaford, the 
nillionaire merchant, was ready, at_ any moment, 
to lay. said million at Edith’s pretty feet ; but, 
Tom was short, and stout, and rosy, and ill-bred ; 
and Edith had never given him, or his possessions, 
asecond thought; being really quite in love with 
Misael, who was a tall, straight, handsome 
fellow, with frank, hazel eyes, and a merry smile, 
albeit the mouth and jaw were ¢apable of other 
than smiling expressions, as was well proyen, 
now when his troubles had come upon him, 

It was a few days after the failure, when Mis- 
sel, who had hitherto been really too desperately 
driven to have a moment to himself, threw every- 
thing aside, and betook himself, in the dusk, te 
Mrs. Musgrove’s modest little house; dear, in 
spite of its modesty, from its fashionable locality. 

Edith came down, at once, to meet him, But 
there was a flutter, a furtiveness of aspect, a 
nameléss something in her demeanor, that made 
poor Misdel catch his breath, for a moment, and 
hold back from offering the accustomed caress, At 
last, he said, “Edith, have I lost you, with all 








the rest {”” 


She answered nervously. 

‘‘Why, Misael! Sit down,’ she said. “Put 
down your hat. Don’t look so dreadfully. Didun’t 
you get my note?” 

‘‘Yes. Mere kindly words of sympathy, such 
as any courteous friend might write. No promise, 
no assurance of faith. 1 had never dreamed of 
doubting you, until I read that.” 

‘‘Doubting me? You couldn’t doubt my great 
sympathy, Misael; and—and—” 

.‘‘ That will do, Edith. Your voice, your eye, 
tell me that your heart has failed. I gave myself 
to you, body and soul, for better, for. worse, for 
rieher, for poorer. Nothing, that could have 
befallen you, would have made me go back from 
that vow. You know best whether your con- 
stancy is like that. But, at any rate, it is only 
by your own words, that the bond can be broken. 
Are you going to say them ?”’ 

Edith was twisting a bracelet around her wrist, 
and examining it, in her embarrassment, as if she 
had never seen it before. But Misael obstinately 
waited for her to speak. At last, she looked up, 
met those steadfast eyes, looked down again, 
turned white as ashes, even to her lips, and 
faltered out, 

“You are very unkind, Misael.” 

‘¢T don’t mean to, be, dear,’’ he replied, kindly. 
«But I am very much in earnest. In the last 
week, all the youth has gone out of me. Every- 
thing is different.” 

‘‘What are you going to do—for a living?” 
stammered Edith, finally. 

“Robertson, who has the large distillery on 
Grand street, has engaged me, as manager, I 
have a salary of fifteen hundred a year—’”’ 

“Oh, Misael! And you have spent fifteen 
thousand, or more, all your life !”’ 

‘“‘Yes, dear! But Iam young, and strong. I 
have hope, too; I shall succeed in the end, But 
the question is, could you be satisfied, as the 
wife of a clerk, who had only fifteen hundred a 
year?’ 

.. We spend more, than that, ourselves; and we 
are so poor—so horridly poor; and in debt 
everywhere; and mamma so worn out with 
worry—”’ i 

Edith moaned, rather than said, this, She 
glaneed contemptuously round the threadbare, 
yet pretentious-reom, ag she spoke, 
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«¢ We would take her home, and make her old age 
comfortable and peaceful,’’ began Misael, softly. 

But Edith interrupted him, with 4 bitter, 
little laugh. 

«On fifteen hundred a year! 
rather scrimpily, among three; and mamma is 
the last person in the world, to be made happy in 
poverty.” 

“She has probably advised you to throw me; 
over, and smile upon Mr. Hanaford,’”’ exclaimed } 
Misael, a sudden light breaking upon him. ‘I 
met the fellow, to-day, and noticed how he 
sneaked’ out of my way.” 

A painful blush burned all over Edith’s face. 
But an angry light, also, leaped to her eyes. She 
said, stiffly : 

‘You needn’t call it sneaking, Misael. You 
must expect a good many people to avoid you, 
” 

«That is enough, Miss Musgrove,” cried Mis- 
ael. ‘Poverty is a crime, I see—at least, in the 
estimation of Mr. Hanaford, and,” the words 
were spoken bitterly, and with emphasis, ‘his 
friends—” 

“Yes! it is quite enough, Mr. March,” ex- 
claimed a new voice, as Edith’s mother, who had 
been listening behind the folding doors, swept 
into the room. ‘It is very nice to threaten two 
women, and talk big about an absent man, but 
I can’t have you doing it here any longer. My 
daughter, (Edith, if you cannot control yourself,” 
for Edith had burst into tears, ‘‘you had better 
leave the room,) my daughter feels that under 
the peculiar circumstances, in which you now 
stand, it is for’ neither her advantage, or yours, 
to continue an engagement contracted—”’ 

“While I was rich and prosperous,” broke in 
Misael. ‘I understand all you would say, Mrs. 
Musgrove. But I will accept no dismissal, 
except from my promised wife. Edith, do you 
agree with your mother? Is it your wish to 
break your engagement ?”’ 

' His voice was stern, his attitude commanding. 
But the poor girl made no reply. She only sobbed 
the more. 

‘Speak, Edith, love, and assure Mr. March,” 
said Mrs. Musgrove, “that what your mother 
has said; is neither a fabrication, nor a mistake. 
Tell him your own decision, and let him see that 
you speak your own mind.” 

“Yes, speak your own mind, and God’s truth,” 
added ‘Misael, as the shrewish voice ceased. 

Thus adjured,; Edith, at last, lifted her woftl, 
tear-wet face, from her hands, and faltered out: 

«Yes, Misael, it is better that we part. Mam- 
ma is right. Iam so sorry to lose you. But I 
never could be & poor inan’s wife.” 
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A stern voice interrupted her. 

‘‘ Give me that ring off your finger.” 

Edith, too frightened for reply, drew off the 
magnificent solitaire, which she had worn with 


It would divide } such pride, and handed it to Misael. 


The: latter made two strides to the windoy, 
threw it open, and tossed the glittering bauble 
into the crowded street. A drayman, trudging 


; beside his horses, saw the act, and ran to pick up 


the ring, turning, as he did so, an inquiring look 
at the window. Withanod and gesture of assent, 
March drew down the sash, and turned again to 


} Edith. 


‘“* Will you send me my letters, and the chain 
that was my mother’s? Send them, to-day,” he 
said. ‘‘ The other gifts, you are quite welcome to 
keep; or sell, if you like,” he added, scornfully; 
“The proceeds will, perhaps, help out your 
trousseau.” 

Then he was gone; and Mrs. Musgrove, white 
with rage, ran to see if she could distinguish the 
man, who had picked up the diamond; but he 
had turned-the corner; and she never found him. 
It is’ good to know that he was an honest fellow, 
and the money, about a-fourth of ‘its value, which 
he received for his diamond, bought him a little 
home of his own. 

“Well! We are rid of that brute, at least,” 
exclaimed the irate mother, finally. ‘‘ And now, 
my dear, you will be very cordial, mind, to Mr. 
Hanaford:”’ 

“T—I don’t know,” sobbed Edith. ‘We 
have been cruel, and—and—I like Misael—ever 
so much the best.” 

Mrs. Musgrove rose to the occasion. 

** Don’t be a fool,” she snapped. ‘Which do 
you like best: horse-cars, or an elegant barouche, 
with two men on the box? And which do you 
like best: cheap alpaca, or Lyons velvet? Sham 
jewelry, or real diamonds ? Pray, tell me, love.” 

Edith, if not convinced, was silenced; and 
tried to stifle the ache at her heart. She made 
an effort to smile, and be cordial, as her mother 
bade her, when the prosperous merchant called, 
that evening, with a big bouquet, end an under- 
bred smirk. 

Misael, meanwhile, went away raging, half 
desperate; almost cursing fate. His_ better 
nature conquered, at last. He threw himself 
‘into his work, with an intensity of purpose, an 
energy’ of action, that carried all before it; and 
at once delighted, and terrified, plodding John 
Robertson, the new owner of the mills, and one 
of the heaviest creditors of the late firm of 
March & Son.” 

It was just: about a year from the great failure, 
and nearly as long from the rupture of Misael’s 
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engagement, and Miss Musgrove’s acceptance of 
Mr. Thomas Hanaford’s five thousand dollar 
slitaire diamond ring; it was, in fact, in the 
beginning of April, that Rawlins, the old fore- 
man, who ‘had’ begun life under Reuben March, 
while Misael was in petticoats, and had hoped to 
fnish his days under the new-old dynasty, 
gecosted his young master, as he passed through 
the still-room of the great distillery, in the last 
ofthe afternoon. 

«“There’s something wrong, sir,” he said, 
«with this still. You'll see the runs are not 
above half what they should be, and a heavy 
charge of grain in, and splendid fires.”’ 

«J see,’ replied Misael, after a few moments’ 
observation of the scanty stream of liquor, that 
fowed from the worm. ‘There’s a stoppage 
somewhere, or, perhaps, that peg inside has got 
loose again.’’ 

“We'd best knock off work, to-morrow, then, 
and look into the thing, hadn’t we?’’ 

“Knock off work? Lose a day?’ What’s the 
use of that?’ demanded March, sharply. ‘‘ Let 
down that fire now, and draw the charge from 
both chambers. ° Everything will be cooled off 
by morning; and I will be here at six o’clock, to 
look into it, myself.” 


“But, Mr. March, sir, I don’t think it would 
besafe for you, or any man, to go into that there 
still, twelve hours from it being all alive so. 
The foul air, and the fumes of the liquor, would 
take: his breath, long before he’d get at his 
work—” 

“There’s no work to do, if what I think is the 


ase. It’s only that peg, in the lower pipe, 
dropped out,’’ interrupted March, impatiently. 
“Jt won’t take two minutes, to do the whole 
thing; and nobody’s life will be risked but mine, 
and that’s—’”’ 

He stopped short, it not being his style to 
mike confidences, or to bemoan his hard lot. 
Rawlins, scratching his head, without removing 
his Glengarry cap, replied, ‘‘ Well, sir—I don’t 
know—I suppose a quick, strong man, with his 
wits all about him—if he held his breath—” 

“Yes, it’s safe enough,”’ broke in Misael, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ At iany rate, I shall do it. You 
just see to the fire, and the charge. Get them 
out, as quick as you can, and leave everything 
open to cool.. Be here in the morning, yourself, 
at six o'clock ; and 1 will be along, by the time 
you're ready for work.’ 

“All might, ‘sir,’’ replied Rawlins, wisely 
shandoning the argument, and subsiding into 
simple obedience. 

That evening, Misael happened, in returning 
from a walk, to pass. Mrs. Musgrove’s house. 
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The window -was a little open, and he heard 
Edith singing a plaintive, little, German song, of 
which he had once been very fond. He stopped 
a moment, in the darkness, and listened. When 
the song was ended, a coarse voice cried: 

““Why, anybody would think, you hadn’t a 
friend in the world, Miss Edith, to hear such a 
mournful ditty. Give us something more lively, 
can’t you ?”’ 

‘‘Tdiot ! muttered Misael, dragging his hat 
over his brows, and striding away. ‘‘He can’t 
be content, until he has dragged her down, 
quite to his own level. Well—better so, better 
so!” 

Then, instead of returning home, as he had 
intended, he struck: off into the country, and 
walked as if on a wager, through mile after mile. 
Finally, partly through fatigue, and partly 
because the gentle country sounds had tamed the 
fever of his blood, he went home, and slept a few 
hours of heavy sleep, before the toil of another 
day began. 

At six o’clock, the next morning, master and 
man stood together, before the black and silent 
still, with its gloomy litter of extinct coals and 
ashes, not yet removed, and the reeking fumes 
of crude alcohol breathing from its every crevice, 
like the horrible atmosphere surrounding a 
drunkard. 

““Where’s the Davy lamp?’’ asked Misacl, 
throwing aside his coat, and standing, a model of 
athletic and supple manhood, in his dark flannel 
shirt and trousers, with a leathern belt buckled 
around his waist. 

‘““Why, Mr. Misael, don’t you remember? 
You flung it into the fire, one day, when it 
wouldn’t light for you? You said it was no 
good. There ain’t another to be had, short of 
Broad street; and not this hour in the morning, 
even there. You'll have to give it up, now, 
sir, spite of fate.’’ 

Perhaps the old man’s tone of triumph annoyed 
his master’s irritable nerves. Perhaps it was 
only the reckless and impetuous temper pos- 
sessing him in these days. But without replying, 
save in a black and bitter word, crushed between 
his teeth, Misael snatched a candle from the 
shelf, where it was set, and lighting it, sprang up 
the steps, leading to the second story of the still- 
room, where was the entrance to the upper 
division of the chamber, which contained the 
charge, or grain, from which, by the use of steam 
and pressure, the poison is extracted, which, 
after various other processes, goes forth to the 
world as whiskey. 

A round aperture, perhaps eighteen inches: ix 
diameter, called ‘a manhole, gives admittance, in 
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cases like this, from the second story of the still- 
room, to the upper chamber of the still; and a 
short ladder, pulled in after him by the inspector, 
gives him the means of descending to the lower 
compartment. In this lower division, lies the 
principal danger; for the foul air, strongly 
impregnated with the fumes of alcohol, naturally, 
is denser here than above; and the manhole 
admits a certain amount of pure air above, which 
does not penetrate below. But, also, it was in 
this lower chamber that the mischief lay, as 
Misael suspected; and yet hither he was bornd 
to penetrate. 

Rawlins, standing, for a moment, “aghast, 
recovered his breath and tongue in the next; 
and following, up the stairs, as fast as his stiff, 
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the spot at which he aimed. Here, he found 
the loosened peg, lying beside the hole it shoulg 
have stopped, which confirmed his suspicion, the 
this was the seat of all the trouble. Two quick 
movements sufficed to insert the peg in its place, 
and drive it well home, which he did by means 
of a little hammer he had brought in his pocket, 
Then, not sorry, in spite of his bravado, to haye 
finished his undertaking, he was turning toward 
the ladder, when his eyes were almost blinded by 
a sudden glare overhead.. At the same moment, 
his ears were stunned, by a succession of snap- 
ping explosions, as if the air were, all at onee, 
impregnated with innumerable fire-crackers. 4 
quick pang of physical fear, such as may take 
the bravest man by surprise, for an instani, 


old legs would carry him, almost sereamed out: } contracted Misael’s heart. For, looking up, he 


‘Master! For God’s sake, stop! 


Don’t } saw the chamber above him filled with a lambent 


think, for a minute, of carrying a candle into } blue flame, and he realized that the gases from 


that hell of a place. 
you’re fairly inside! 
sake |” 

«« Nonsense, man, there’s no danger,’’ replied 
Misael, laughing, grimly; for he was not insen- 
sible of the poor fellow’s homely devotion. 
See! I'll test it, tosatisfy you.”” And lighting 


Stop,- stop, for God’s 


@ bit of paper, he tossed it through the manhole. 
Both men craned their necks forward, and 


saw the cheerful, yellow blaze suddenly turn to 
a ghastly blue, and then expire, as the wisp 
went floating downward, into the dense blackness 
of the pit. 

«You see it don’t explode,” said Misael, 
throwing one leg over the edge of the manhole. 
“ Here, hold on to the candle, till I’m in; and 
pass me the end of the ladder.”’ 

‘« It burned queer, though,”’ persisted Rawlins, 
mechanically doing as he was bid. 

**You’ll see queerer things than that, if you 
don’t look sharp, and give me that ladder,” 
replied Misael, so impatiently, that Rawlins 
‘ made no further audible comment; but passed in 
the ladder, and gave the candle into the hand of 
his young master. 

The latter, after a moment of hesitation, set the 
eandle upon a projecting beam, just below the 
manhole, where its light would penetrate feebly 
indeed; but, as he thought, sufficiently, to the 
pit below. Then, putting his head out of the 
hole, Misael took a long inspiration of fresh air ; 
or, what passes for such, in a distillery ; nodded 
goodhumoredly to Rawlins ; dragged his woolen 
cap firmly over his brows ; and rapidly descended 
the ladder, his mind bent upon aecomplishing 
his task, and returning to upper air; before the 
Vitality of that long breath’ should be exhausted. 

Instinet, rather than sight, led him straight to 





It'll explode, before } the lower erypt, drawn up into the upper one, 


by the draft through the manhole, had taken 
fire, from the uncovered candle flame, and would 
burn until all was exhausted. 

But that pang of wild terror was soon over. 
The real courage of the man asserted itself. The 
mind, resuming its sway, took a rapid and ex- 
haustive view of the situation. 

The manhole, he knew, was the only possible 
exit from the trap, in which he had placed 
himself. That manhole was only to be reached 
through the flames. He could not live, for more 
than a minute, without breath; to draw in the 
noxious vapors about him was certain death; 
there was momentary danger that the gas above 
would explode, killing him by the shock ; if not 
this, the flames would extend downward, and 
reach him; or, the woodwork would ignite, and 
burn him, like a rat in a hole. 

Death was certain, if he stood still. There was 
one bare chance of escape, however, if he acted 
at once. If he must die, it was better to die 
struggling, than cowering. Perhaps, it took him 
fifteen seconds to think this all out, It was not 
more, certainly. Then; with a sudden rush, and 
a cry, “God have mercy on me,” he seized the 
sides of the ladder, and ran up it, never shrinking 
as the deadly flames licked his:face. He felt his 
beard ignite, and burn erisp, close to the skin. 
But, not daring to open his eyes, lest he should 
lose them, he groped wildly at the top of the 
ladder, for the manhole. As he grasped it, he 
felt the skin, on the backs of both hands, split 
from wrist to knuckles; * and he heard, as if 
through tumultuous waves, the voice of the old 
man, uttering an inarticulate cry of horror and 
amazement. 

And indeed it was. a sight to shake a stronger 
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prain than that of Rawlins, to see that ghastly ; stronger, he would think ‘about it, more. But 
figure emerging from the sea of fire: the eyes } not:now. Thinking made him dizzy. And the 
dosed, the lips drawn away from the clenched } room? It wasn’t the lofty, freseoed ceiling, at 
teeth, the flames kindling upon hair and flesh. } which his waking eyes had stared, boy and man, 
With a blind instinct of doing something to help, ; for some twenty years. Nor was it the heavy; 
the faithful follower rushed forward, and seized } walnut furniture, to which he had been accus- 
Misael’s hands, which were clenched upon the } tomed, in that stately, old, paternal mansion, he 
edge of theopening. He tried, but at first vainiy, ; remembered now. ; 

to drag his master out; but the crisped and blis-} Oh, yes, he lived at Mrs, Simpson’s boarding- 
tered skin slipped from under his grasp. For } house. But still, this was not quite his impres- 
an instant, it seemed that the pursuing flames, } sion. of the comfortless cell, where the last sad 
even there, would drag their victim back into } year had dragged along its Aome hours. Ah, 
their deadly embrace; for, Misael  tottered, } well, he was too tired to think any more.of that, 
wavered; staggered) backward, and almost fell} or anything. And so the swollen — eyelids 
into the abyss. But, at last, with a desperate > drooped again, and he slept. Yet he carried into 
effort, and a wild cry of despair, he succeeded in } dreamland, the impression of a delicious odor of 
flinging himself violently forward. There, for a ’ eologne water, and a eool, soft touch upon his 
moment, he hung, on the edge of the manhole, } head, whenee the hair had been shaved. 

half in, half out, a limp, lifeless, seorched body. } When he woke again, it was in the early 
Had he been alone, that would have been the last | morning, and the soft, gray light. fell gratefully 
ofhim. But he was not alone. As he fell, Raw- upon his heated eyeballs, and seemed to soothe 
ling seized him again; and, this time, with more the weariness of his brain. Lying quite still, he 





discretion ; and, dragging him through the man- again looked, about him, and remembering 
hole, laid him, a blackened, senseless heap, upon } clearly his late surroundings, perceived that he 
the floor of the chamber, alive indeed, but so } lay, now, in another and much pleasanter bed- 
searred, that it seemed doubtful if he had not } room, with soft, dark curtains at the windows, 
been saved from a sudden death, to perish’ in } and many a graceful article, of mingled use and 
more eruel and lingering torments. ornament, softening the formal utilitarianism of 


Some early workmen, meantime, had fortu~} boarding-house furniture. 
nately collected in the lower part of the still- *¢ It looks as,if @ woman, a lady, were about,” 
house. Hearing the cries of Rawlins for help, } was the thought, drifting through the languid 
they rushed up, at this crisis. The flames, } mind. 
stifled, by closing the manhole, soon expired, Suddenly, from a deep chair, at the other side 
and without further damage, A doctor, and a} of the bed, a figure rose, and went to open the 
carriage, were summoned in haste. The poor, } Window, to let in the sweet, morning air. 
senseless, unsightly body; an hour before the Standing. there, for,a moment, with her back 
embodiment of manly grace and beauty, was toward him, Misael studied this figure, with the 
removed to the comfortless lodgings, for, which same weary, incurious gaze, which he had fixed 
Misael March had exchanged his luxurious home. } upon the curtains. But, as he gazed, a memory, 
Rawlins begged a day’s vacation, to recover his } rising from the deep springs of life, and quivering 
shaken nerves, and look.after his young master. } with the deadly sorrow, and the living joy, that 
Then the men went back to their tasks ; business } dwell there, began to whisper in his ear. 
hours began ; and the world went on the same as That lissom, girlish shape, with its rounded 
ever, just as if a.strong, brave, young life had } throat and waist, and the graceful fall of the 
not been brought down to the gates of death. shoulders; that perfectly moulded head, with its 

It was about ten days after this, that Misael } little, weary droop, after the night’s watching ; 
March opened his eyes, late in the afternoon of a } that wealth of nut-brown hair, coiled heavily and 
sweet April day, and looked languidly, but intel- ; low, at the back; that tiny ear; that line of 
ligently, about him, while a crowd of ideas, half: cheek, just visible beyond. Ah, it. could not, 
memories, half fancies, came trooping around his ; could not be; and yet how like; how sweet to 
bed, and sat beside his pillow, waiting to be | fandy it might be her. Unconsciously, the 
questioned. }thought took form, and, half aloud, he mur- 

He was sick? Yes, evidently ; and his hands } mared: 
and wrists were swathed into two great, white} “Edith!” 
Parcels, over which ‘he’ seemed to have no} The figure turned, With a ‘start, and came 
control; and his head was bandaged ;. and how } j awiftly toward the bed. Yes! it was Edith. 
oddly his face felt. By-and-bye, when he was } ‘The face was thin and wan;, the, eyes were 
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weary with long watching; a nameless look, 
born of heroism, had replaced the frivolous girl- 
smile; but it was Edith, his own Edith. 

All the past was forgotten, all the old love came 
to life again, all the’old tenderness was in his 
voice, as he whispered, vainly stirring his poor, 
bound hands, to try to touch that head, that 
was bowed beside him. 

*«My darling! My own—” 

* Thank God, to hear you speak again, and to 
speak so to me,’ cried the girl. ‘‘ Misael, oh, 
Misael, can you forgive me?” 

A lookof pain and doubt crossed his face, as | 
he said : 

‘‘ Darling, I do not remember everything yet; 
and there are some things, I do not want to 
remember. There was a cloud between us; do 
not let us lift it; you are here, you are mine, 
and I am yours; when I am a little stronger, : 
we willbe married. That is all. I want to: 
know.”’ 

«Oh, Misael, it is enough ; and you are so, so ? 
good,’ sobbed Edith. For some: happy moments, 
no more was said. Then ‘he ased, suddenly: 


“Dear, are you here, with your mother’s} 


consent ?’’ 
She fell on her knees beside his chair, and 


hid her glowing face in her hands, as she mur- } 


mured : 

‘* No.! 
world. . When we heard you were dying, I told} 
mamunra, and—and—that man, that I should come 


, « i ia 
and nurse you, till you died. They said no, ang 
he said I should choose between him and you. | 
did choose. I said, that one day, beside your 
death-bed, was more than all his wealth to me.” 
“« My darling! .. My true-hearted love!” 
-“Then mamma said, if I left her house, to 
come to this, I never should comeback. | 
waited, for a moment, to see if I was strong 
3 enough for that test; and I found I was; and | 
came. Mrs. Simpson was very good to me, 
She knew we had been engaged; and she likes 
you ever so much; and she let me stay; and 
said she would stand by me in everything ; and 
if you had not got well, I would have stayed with 
her, the little time I should have lived—” 
She broke down, here, and hid her face in her 
> hands, 
‘* But now you will stay with me, my own, my 
5 darling?’ said Misael. <‘ And, this very day, 
good Dr. Winthrop shall marry us. | He will be 
so glad. Ah, my dearest, that was a happy day 
2 forme, when, through that bath of fire, I struggled 
: back to life, and you.” 
g “Oh, Misael, you are so noble, so generous, to 
forgive me! All my life shall be dedicated to 
} proving my gratitude.” 
SA happy silence fell, and through it, each 
; loving heart saw the fair vision of a future, that 








} should amply atone for all the past ; and glad are 
I have no ‘friend but you, in all the | 


we to know, that these fair visions were not 
} exaggerated. pictures of the reality, which has 
since come to pass. 





TOWN AND 


BY JULIA H. 


Heng, in the fields, the dasies white, 
And golden cupe grow on the banks: 
Jack-in-the-pulpit leads the race, 
Of thick-set ferny ranks. 


Here, while we hear the wood-bird’s note, 
The robin and the throstle sing, 

We take this glory as of course— 
Because it is the Spring. 


COUNTRY. 


CHADWICE. 


There, in the streets, the stones are hot, 
And hot such breeze as sluggish blows— 
High at an attic window set, 
There blooms a potted rose. 


These exiles long for bréezes sweet, 
For grasses soft, and birdson wing; 





But, hid within the rose’s leaves, 
Lies folded all their Spring. 





THE EVEN 
BY LOUISA 


On! sweet to sit and muse— 


ING HOUR. 


es 


F. STONE. 


Choice fragrance on the air—. 
A picture sweet. And God bath made it all ; 
“And ‘now he wills I rest from labor's thrall, 
' With grateful prayer, 
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THE DOUBLE, HOUSE. 


BY JEAN SCOFIELD. 


Tur double house was not a double house, in } 
the ordinary sense of tlie word, for the rh 
divisions had been planned at different times, 
and built Without any regard to harmonious } 
union; Consequently, ‘although the older part; 
was low-ceiled, ‘cottage-like, and unpretentious, 
the newer ovértopped it by a story, and assumed 
corresponding airs of distinction. 

The double House stood upon a hillside, in} 
dear old New England, and looked out over the; 
busy town of Fairweather, across a shining per- ; 
spective of river. It had kept solitary state in 
its great garden, for years, until woah npr 
siddenly awaking to a sense of neglected possi- 3 
bilities, began to send up stacks of black chimneys, 
to resound with the noise of the grinding, and 
to stretch ‘out arms on all sides, like an ex- 
aggerated polypus; and new streets even crept 
across the river, threatening to reach and embrace 
the double house itself, at no very distant epoch. 


of languid: eyelids slightly in her daughter's 
direction. 

“Oh, no, mamma, We can’t hear the noise of 
the mills, and the smoke becomes picturesque, 
at this distance. I like to see them both; I like 
to think of work, and the results of work. I 
have no fault to find with the town—only with 
the house. “I wish somebody else lived in the 
other‘half. Don’t you see Mr. Elmering, yonder, 
with that great dog of his following at his heels, 
like a familiar spirit? I ‘was looking at him.” 

“Well, you know, Margaret, we couldn’t get 
another place as pretty, and ‘quiet, and home- 
like, as this is for the same money ; and there are 
drawbacks everywhere.” 

“True enough, mamma; isn’t life, itself, one 
grand drawback, to lone women like us? But it 
does seem as if we might have had some more 
comfortable cross to carry with ‘this house, than 
Mr. Elmering; for instance, a leaky roof; a 


It was while Fairweather wa$'in this transi-; knocking and groaning spook; a neighbor, with 


tion state, between town and-city, that Margaret } 


Ralston came to live there, with her mother and 


little sister, and the three set up their simple 
household gods, in the cottage ‘part of the double 
housé. 


and his servants. 

“This place would be just’ perfection, but for 
one thing,”’ said Margaret, to her mother. 

The two were sitting in''a little porch, which 
overlooked the river and the town, and the 
summer day was closing. Far off, in a cleft be- 
tween the hills, the sun had just gone down, -leav- 
ing'the sky and the river golden with lingering 
reflections ; the town, embosomed in trees, looked, 
at that distance, as if it, too, had abandoned itself 
tothe spirit of repose. “Margaret’s eyes, lin- 
geting over this picture, had been dreamy with 
cilm content’; ‘but, on ‘a sudden, a spark kindled 
in their dark depths. Her'glance had fallen, by 
chance, vipon two figures, visible at a little dis- 
tanée—the figires of a man and a dog, sauntering 
down towards'the river. The odor of cigar smoke, 
too, was in the air. Margaret’s brows contracted. 
Margaret's lips unclosed to utter the words which 
stand written above. There was a slight dash’ of 
ad in her tone. 





“What 'do°you object’ to, dear’: the mills and 
the smoke ?”” Mrs, Ralston ‘asked, “bathing a pair! 


‘ 


a propensity to borrow, and never return,’’ said 
Margaret, making a whimsical little grimace, 
which turned into a smile. 

“T don’t see why you “islike the man so much; 


The statelier portion had ‘been already ¢ he has never troubled us.”” 
occupied, for some time, by @ single gentleman, ; 


"He does trouble me, continually. I never see 


3 him, that I don’t feel painfully aware of having 


been weighed in the balance, and found wanting ; 
besides, those black looks of his will bring us 
bad luck yet, I’m certain. There! he is out of 
sight; I am somebody again.” 

" “T yeally’can’t imagine what you mean, Mar- 
garet.” 

Margaret only laughed, and settled herself 
more comfortably in her chair.’ She was oa 
bright, dark, energetic-looking girl, whom plenty 
of people were ready to pronounce beautiful, 
though the charm of her face lay rather in its 
mobility, and power ‘of expression, than in any 
decided grace ‘of ‘coloring, or outline. She in- 
terested you, in spite of yourself; you could not 
help liking to look at, and ‘be near hér: where 
Margaret’ was, Something fresh, and sweet, and 
genuine, was. She was the greatest possible 
eéntrast to her‘mother: a pale woman, with a 
tired air, out of whose character fate had, as it 
were, by dint of ‘much ‘ifl-tisage, beaten all the 
statch, and léft it ‘a limp thing, to be shaken this 
way and that, as circumstinces at “Mar- 
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garet had long been the real head of the small} magazine article, reflecting severely, not to say 
household. savagely, upon some modern theories of womanly 

The gentleman, strolling down towards the; independence. It contained a great deal of truth, 
river, had seen, without seeming to see; the two; and a great deal of injustice, and was far too 
ladies seaied in the little porch, and was, at that; cleverly written to laugh at. The injustice hurt 
moment, thinking of them, not very flatteringly.; Margaret, more than the truth consoled her, 

“Well, well,’ he said, to himself, “if one} She would have liked to challenge the author’s 
woman was enough to destroy the original Para- arguments, with some chapters out of her own 
dise, I need not be surprised at the effect upon } experience, and out of other lives she knew of, 
mine, of a whole family of petticoats. Confound; She took pains to ascertain his name; and, 
it! why need an affliction have taken precisely } presently, in the course of events, she found her- 
that shape?” self living under the same roof with him. 

In justice to him, Mr. Elmering was writing a; When it became apparent that Mr. Elmering 
book, and wanted to be quiet. In a place where} did not intend to notice his neighbors, Margaret 
nobody knew him, and people were too busy to } took this loftiness to herself, as a personal slight, 
be curious, he flattered himself that he had “For we are not living in a hotel, or ina 
atiained the perfection of his wishes; prema-: French flat, but here, in this isolated house,” 
turely:.for the Ralstong came. The elder lady § thought Margaret, with some bitterness, “He 
was certainly inoffensive; but the young lady‘ knows I am one of the women he finds fault 
and the little girl!, Margaret played and sang, } with, and. considers me strong-minded and hor. 
taught her sister music, and compelled Fanny to} rible, I suppose. I should like to ask him, 
practice two hours a day, with a relentlessness 3 what he would have had me do? I am sure, I 
that seemed to their neighbor simply inhuman. 3 never wanted to appear in public; but one can’t 
There were also daily lessons in eloeution ; and; stand upon ceremony forever, in a-world where 
the Ralstons had a great many friends in Fair-; one is liable to starve to death.., 








I am not sorry 


weather, who. were. always coming to see Some t he has turned out to be such a disagreeable 
and oceasioning so much talk and laughter, and; person; not that his opinion of me would have 
additional music, that the unfortunate man, who! mattered,, in any case, - I don’t care what it is.” 


was trying to embody his ideas, began to think: So the partition between the two halves of the 
the ancients had never shown their good taste} double house, though only the thinnest of lath 
more plainly, than by consecrating altars to the? and plaster, might as well have been impene- 
genius of silence. ._ Mr, Elmering, could not very ; trable, granite, for all the difference it would 
well sue his neighbors, on such grounds, and he} have made to either, of the households it sepa- 
did not care to move away; he merely fied from $ rated... The very servants declined to know each 
the commodious and sunny. front-chamber, to a$ other. Mr. Elmering’s Paul and Mary Ann, 


and revealing, through its one window, a perspec- 
tive of potate-patehes and unfinished buildings. 
Nor did he ineline the more toward the 
Ralstons, when he heard that. Margaret was. ‘the { 
Miss Ralston, so well known for her gift of} 
reading and recitation,’’ He deprecated any 
kind of career for women, which brought them j 
before a crowd for miscellaneous criticism ; and; 
for the women themselves, who .coveted such 
careers, he had small charity, Margaret was 
probably a disagreeable creature, eaten up with 
vanity, and love of notoriety ; and as he carefully 
avoided all communication with the Ralston; 
household, he had no opportunity of correcting, 
his ideal portrait, by a- comparison, with the } 
original, 3 
This unsocial behavior was, certainly, no way. 
to recommend himself to the good .graces ofa 
family of ladies. But Margaret had a grievance 
of her own. Two or three years before, ROME; 
over-officious friend had called her attention to a; 


3 
corner-room, much giyen to cobwebs and damp, : 
3 
3 


being on the aristocratic side of the house, looked 
down with scorn on the modest: Kaie,.in Mrs. 
Ralston’s kitchen; and: not to be behindhand 
with them, Kate lost no opportunity of disparag- 
: ing those, ‘‘ fine city servants,’ and of hinting, 
darkly, that, as likely as not, their master would 


he found murdered in his. bed, some morn- 


ing. What was:worse, nobody expected a change 
in this condition, of things; for where neither 
party is willing to conciliate, or be conciliated, 
the way to an amicable understanding is tolerably 
well blocked. . But there is a factor, potent in 
human affairs, called accident. 

Long, after, Mr. Elmering had disappeared 


‘ from. sight, that evening, Margaret and. her 


mother remained sitting on the porch, talking 
softly together, .or silently watching the light 
fading out, of the.sky. A sound of trampling 
and, panting, and g rush; of feet on the steps, 
startled them both; and the great, black head of 
Mr. Elmering’s.dog was, thrust up between them, 
almost at Margaret’s elbow. 
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«That dreadful dog!’’ eried Mrs. Ralston, 
deserting her place, with a small shriek of dis- 
may, and darting into the house. Margaret 
rose, too; but with lips growing white. Her 
glance had passed over the dog, had seen his 
master following behind, hatless, and coatless, 
and discerned what burden he garried in- his 
arms. She hurried out to meet him; put she 
gould not speak; she could only look up mutely 
into his face. 

“Don’t be frightened; the child is safe,’’ said 
Mr. Elmering, answering the terror in Margaret’s 
eyes. ‘She has had a great shock—she ig very 
weak yet; that is all. She should not be 
allowed to wander out alone, Miss Ralston: the 
river is too near. I wonder you permit it.” 

He looked at Margaret, reproachfully. Doubt- 


less, a8 woman who preferred courting public: 


admiration, to practicing private duty, needed 
to be sharply admonished, now and then; and if 
Fanny had, been in great danger, it was most 
probably all Margaret’s fault. 

“She has been forbidden to go to the river 
alone. I thought she was upstairs,” Margaret 
said, simply, receiving the dripping child into 
her own arms. She did not, at the moment, 
observe that'she. was being scolded, “‘ Fanny, 
Fanny, how could you be so naughty? Marma 
will be so frightened. Oh, Mr. Elmering, I 
don’t know hew to thank you, but I shall never 
forget—”’ 

Margaret’s eyes, uplifted, and shining ‘with 
tears, made the broken words eloquent. 

“« My dog deserves the chief'eredit,’’ said Mr. 
Himering, ‘He was-touched, in spite of himself. 
“A plunge into the water hurts nobody, in July. 
Your little sister, will be herself again, in the 
morning, ready for another adventure, if you 
don’t watch her well.” i 

“T don’t. think she will disobey me again,” 
ssid Margaret. ‘‘ And pray take care of your- 
self, Mr. Elmering. You are very wet. Come, 
Fanny. You reckless, little creature, how could 
you? What if. we had lost-you, you wicked, 
unlucky, precious, precious darling ?’’ 

And kissing and ‘scolding Fauny; whom her 
fright had brought to a state of repentance, that 
reproaches could searcely heighten,’ Margaret led 
her into'the house. Mr. Ehmering entered his 
own door... She ‘was a prettidr girl than he 
had thought, that jover-independent Miss Ralston ; 
and, with more of the household jight, than the 
stage meteor, in her appearance: he would really 
like to know something more of ‘her, thought 
Mr. Elmering, inconsistently enough. 

But he was, ‘‘not at home,’ when the tne 
ladies, from, the.other'side of the héuse, called, 





next day. So Mrs. Ralston sent him a note, 
rather incoherent, but full, of gratitude; and 
received, later, a polite message, inquiring for 
Fanny,. Mr, Elmering’s intrenchments of reserve 
appeared impregnable. Mrs. Ralston conjectured 
that he was a hero of the Jarndyce type—too 
sensitive to bear any ‘allusion ‘to the service he 
had done.them; but, Margaret thought, ‘He 
doesn’t; want to haveanything to-do with us, and 
so he keeps out of our way;” and hid her mor- 
tifieation in silence. 

Neither of them was right, Mr. Elmering had 
been feeling tired and depressed for several days ; 
and, on the morning after his adventure in the 
water, he awoke with a racking headache. After 
sending away his breakfast untasted, and trying 
in vain to sit up at his desk, where all the manu- 
scripts looked crazed, he threw himself down on 
a sofa, and admitted the agreeable conviction that 
he must be really ill. It was a fine, bright, sum- 
mer day; but Mr. Elmering felt chilled to the 
bone. Even the cheerful wood fire, which Paul 
kindled, at his master’s desire, failed to impart 
its warmth to his shivering frame; and he lay, 
languidly looking at it, for hours together, too 
apaihetic to change his position. Evening'came, 
and Mr. Elmering was no better. 

‘*T am afraid I must see'a doctor,” he said, to 
Paul, later. ‘‘I don’t know one in Fairweather, 
but you may bring the nearest; I daresay he'll 
do.” 

‘« And if the doctor should be asking me, sir, 
what you thought was ‘flie matter with you,” 
suggested Paul, the prudent, ‘‘should I gay a 
cold, or a fever, now?’ 

“T don’t care; you can say smallpox, if you 
like,” said Mr. Elmering, shutting his eyes, in 
weary indifference to all things, himself included. 
‘* I was'in'a house, where there was a case of it, 
not long ago.”’ 

Mr. Elmering had no idea that this speech 
would be taken for anything more than idle 
words. If he had but seen the horror-stricken 
countenance, which Paull took: out of his room, 
and into the kitchen } 

‘* What on earthois the matter with you, man? 
And what are yoursnatching at your hat like that 
for? Isthe master worse?” inquired Mary Ann. 

‘* Worse? he. couldn’t be worse. He thinks 
he’s got the sniallpox. ‘There’s a train leaves for 
New York;'\in thirty minutes-—I've' just time 
to reach the depot. I didn’t engage to be a hos- 
pital nurse; not much, I-didn’ti: You'd better 
get him a doetor,’* cried Paul, vanishing out of 
the back door, into the twilight. 

‘+ Smalipox:!:/And mea girl, witha complexion 
to rujn!.'The heathens there are in this world |” 
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shrieked Mary Ann; and, braving danger far 
enough to run up to her room, and secure’ her 
parasol and best bonnet, she also. vanished from 
the house, as her fellow-servant had done. 

A little later, Mr. Elmering heard, as in a half- 
dream, the distant whistle of the locomotive, on 
its ‘way to New York, quite ‘unconscious ‘that it 
was bearing away ‘his two faithless domestics’ be- 
hind it. It was only after le had rutig’ his bell, 


and.called their names; many times in vain; that ’ 


he began to suspect he was deserted, and ‘allowed 
himself to get.angry.'. Hour after hour passed 
away, and, no one came. || Restless, and ‘in’ pain, 
dozing at intervals, and. awaking himself, with a 
moan and a start, he got through the long night 
somehow, and saw the first glimmer of daylight, 
struggling at his window, with the darkness...» He 
made an ¢ffort to degeend to the lower rooms, 
but was) forced to, turn, back, sick andigiddy, at 
the top of the staircase, which shad lost its usual 
solid character, and. was reeling and quivering in 
the tipsiest manner. » Mr. Elmering crept back to 
his: sofa, so exhausted with the exertion he had 
just made, that he knew there was no use in at- 
tempting tc repeat it... What was going to becomé 
of him, he wondered? (Was he to be left there 
alone to die? Thesun mounted higherand higher; 
the day wore on;!:and the empty. rooms about 
him remained ‘silent:as the tomb. 

‘* Have: you noticed, : Margaret, that there is 
nobody to be seen about Mr. Elmering's, to-day ?” 
said Mrs. Ralston, t6: her daughter, that after- 
noon, “bam really afraid something is wrong.” 

** What could be wrong, mamma? | Mr. Elme- 
ring is probably absent. Her often is.’ 

“ But he leaves his servants, Margaret. ') Kitty 
says the kitchen-door stands open; but she has 
seen nothing of the servants all day.. Don’t. you 
think we should send somebody in, to find out 
what the matter is?” 

“‘And':perhaps have: Mr. Elmering resent 
our officiousness, as ailiberty. I nivien “pipes not 
to meddle, mamma.’’ 

Margaret felt; séoretly, a little uneasy herself. 
She remembered Kate’s ominous! :predictions, 
concerning the “fine: city «servants, and ‘the 
horrors of the morning paper’returned freshly to } 


her mind. Could she ever forgive: herself for } 


remaining coldly inaetive,;if anything really had 
happened to Mr: Elmerting, and they owing him 
sorigreat a debt-of: «gratitude? » ‘But; though 
Margaret was notvusudlly wanting in moralcour- 
age, she shrank before the: image of) Mr.:Elme- 
ring, With sarcastid eyebrows, ind half-sappressed 
smile, receiving the.apelogetic explanations of a 
deputation, which had invaded’ his premises, to 


regarding the romatitic raid, as one of the naty. 
ral vagaries ‘of a pack of women, imbued with 
stage tendencies. While she was hesitating, the 
postman rang the bell, and Fanny came in, 
moment afterwards. 

“A letter, mamma—only one: for you.” 

«Read it, will you, Margaret? It’s very odd, 
that niy glasses are always out of the way, when 
$I want them. Why, for heaven’s sake, child, 
> what is the letter about? What is it?” cried 
? Mrs. Ralston, ‘as “Margaret ‘started up, with 
flashing eyes and heightened color. 

** Who ever heard of such baseness? Mamma, 
the letter is from: Mr. Elmering’s Paul. He says 
shis master is ill with the smallpox, and that he 
and Mary Ann haye left, and he hopes we will 
see that Mr. Elmering is provided with a doctor, 
What dreadful creatures! They left’ him all 
alone, and told nobody. Why, ‘he has been 
alone, ever since last night. I will go over 
there, this minute, and you must send Kitty for 
Dr. Allison.” 

“Margaret! Margaret !’? moaned Mrs. Rals- 
ton. 

** He saved Fanny’s life,” eried Son agp and 
ran out of the room. 

Mr. Elmering, ill and faint; and half delirious 
with thirst, was roused ‘from @ vivid fancy: of cool 
water rippling over stones, by ‘the sound of 4 
footstep flying along the corridor outside, and 
pausing at different doors. 








‘«Thank God, there is somebody; at last,” he 


> said, aloud, ‘with a’ sense of relief, that was 
almost overpowering, He would have been glad 
to see even one of his recreant servants ; but 
when: his door flew open, it ‘was* Margaret 
Ralston who stood upon the threshold, and whose 
dark eyes, bright with mingled sympathy and 
indignation, met his. 

“Oh, Mr. Elmeringy I am so sorry!” s 
exclaimed, coming to‘his side. ‘‘ We only fem 
five minutes ago, of your being ill and alone 
here: ‘I hope there is some law for punishing 
those wieked servants of yours. Poor fellow! 
how you must have suffered.’’. 

»4¢ Yes—but: I think I am better; now,” he an- 
swered, vaguely, turning away his head, to hide 
the tears that rushed to his eyes, as Margaret’s 
hand fell, for a moment, soft as a snowflake, ‘on 
his forehead. ‘Phat she; ofall people, should be 
the one'to aiswer his longing for the sight of a 
human face, isight have: struck both of them, at 
another time, as:a fine bit of retributive justice. 
But Margaret thought of nothing but making the 
sick man comfortable , and he submitted, with a 
sort of! wondering gratitude, to let’ ber perform 





ascertain whether. he» were alive or dead; and 





a variety of ‘little offices for him—to bring him 
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‘CAND WEPT NO MORE.’’ 
water, and bathe his head, and arrange the dis- ; winter’s engagements. Business is business, you 
ordered room and the manuscripts. He never } know.” 
remembered, once, that this ministering angel, ’ She looked up at him, a little defiantly, and a lit- 
with the bright, sweet, energetic looks and tle\curiously,; glad to haye broken the ice at last. 
ways, was the Miss Ralston who gave readings. “T thought you had given up that sort of 
Indeed, I believe Mr. Elmering. felliin love with _—, was all he said. 
2 
j 
2 








Margaret, then and there, though he did not find “«T don’t know why I should.” 
it out immediately. “You like your profession so much ?” 

In due time, the doctor arrived, and pro- ‘Tt is not a question of liking, with me, Mr. 
nounced him ill of nothing worse than a severe }Elmering; but of bread and butter, and self- 
influenza; and the phantom of smallpox having respect,’ said Margaret, looking her proudest. 
thus been laid to rest, Mrs. Ralston at once} «To be sure, mamma is better off than, when I 
joined her daughter, and there was henceforth no ; began my readings; "but our circumstances are 
lack of: kind services.about the invalid... Indeed, } far from justifying me in remaining idle.) And 
ashis strength returned, and his nurses slackened } one must do what one can do, not always what 
in their assiduities, he almost began to regret the § one would. I know what you think of me, Mr. 
days of his illness, when the double house had } ) Elmering ; but if you knew in what straits we 
been virtually a single house. He felt ashamed } have been, and what. mountains of difficulty my 
of his former attitude of stately isolation; riothing, } one poor little talent has helped us over, even 
le vowed, should force him to resume it; not} you would not blame me.” 
even the little airs of cool reserve, which Mar-; | Even you! Mr. Elmering winced. 
garet, seemed inclined to cultivate, from the > |  Youare mistaken, Margaret,’’ he said, slowly. 
moment her patient was really convalescent. fas You don’t know what I think. of you.” 

They had discussed many, things, by that. time, } ««T read your article in the Monthly, two 
and each had been surprised to find an unex-'} years ago.” 

pectedly congenial companion in the other; but} ‘Indeed! But, Margaret, that was written 
nota word had been uttered on the subject of} before I had met you.” 

Margaret’s profession, or Mr. ee 8 antip- } I suppose Margaret was satisfied with.Mr. 
athy to women who sought ‘‘ careers.’ Elmering’s Opinions, as modified. to suit her own 

But, one morning, Mr. Elmering happened to case ;, for, sometime afterwards, she became Mrs. 
come into Mrs. Ralston’s little parlor, and find ; Elmering. 

Margaret alone. ‘But, [ réeally.and truly suspect,’ said Mar- 

“T did not see you, yesterday,” he said, almost } garet, laughing, as she told me this story, not 
inthe tone of a man’ whohas a right to complain } long ago, ‘‘that he married; me for the sake of 
of something. restoring’ One woman, permanently, to the do- 

“I was away all day,’ answered Margaret. } mestic sphere. .A man must have faith in a 
“To be frank, Mr. .Elmering, I was obliged to} theory, who makes such an immense sacrifice to 
see the manager of a lecturing bureau, about my’ it, as himself!” 





‘‘AND WEHPT NO MORE.’’ 
BY MARY ¢. STANHOPE. 


TuERE is a legend old and gray, A rush of rapture to her came, 
How once a mother mourned her child She cried, “Oh! in that throng so fair, 
Despairing, weeping night and day, My babe must be ;” and’ called ‘his name. 
'\. With passionate lamentings wild. Alas! the lost one was pot there. 
Till, in a dream, amid her pain, : 
She saw, in heav’n up overhead, In anguish mute she turned, when low 
The infant Christ. And, lo! a train The irifant Christ spake in her ear. 
Of white-robed little ones he led. . “See, far behind, and toiling slow, 
The dear, dear one who should be here. 
Beneath the breezy trees they strayed ; _'..}, Beneath a pitcher—weary, load |— 
Or, o’er the murm’ring waters bent; With tears, your own, kept brimming o’er, 
‘Or, in the daisied meadows played, Hopeless he struggles on his road—” 
like children that a-Maying went. The mother woke, and wept no more. 
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CHAPTER: XXXI. peep eagpaae Soak the déerntith ebang ; and 


Jusr when’ the beautiful spring was putting } stood face to face with aunt Hannah'Smith, who 
forth her most gracious efforts to brighten up the ; had entered the room, with her hood on, ready to 
old Wheeler mansion, it was left to utter lone- } depart from the house. 
liness. The antique parlor, with its wainscoted fs ‘* Wal, now, what on ‘arth has come over you, 
walls, and low ceiling, was closed and darkened. } aunt Hanner?’’ exclaimed the irate woman, 
The pictured ancestors looked grimly out from ; ; looking almost fiercely at the pale face, and 
shrouds of tarlatan, into the dull gloom of the } ; heavy eyes, turned upon her, with a glance of 
entrance, like ghosts chained to the wall... My wistful inquiry. ‘‘ Now, don’t tell me that you’ye 
lady's boudoir, or bower chamber, as she loved} been a-taken on, because this ere house is cleared 
to call it, denuded of its lighter bric-a-brac, and of its upper crust onee more. It ain’t in natur’, 


embroideries, was only a grim wreck of faded 

antiques. Nothing seemed alive in the old house, 

beyond the kitchen wing, where Mrs. Drum held 

supreme dominion once more. She had com- 

menced & general house-cleaning, even in that 

department ; in order, as she said, to get the: idea | 
of *‘ city help’’ out of her mind. 


that you can be'sorry, in ’arnest,’’ 

“Yes, Iam sorry. These changes come hard 
on me. In these few weeks, I have been so 
blessedso happy !” 

“Wal, now, aunt. Hanner, this does beat all! 
You happy amongst these stuck-up city folks, and 
a-eryin’ ’cause they’re gone away: I wouldn’ta 


In this wing of the house, Nathan began, once } believed it of yer.” 


more, to'feel himself at home. Mrs. Farnsworth 
had searcely driven from the gate, when he began 
to take an account of the devastation she liad 
mode in the barn-yard and cellar. A few old 
garrulous turkeys,‘ red crested, and so tough 
with years, that they had escaped the general 
doom of their race, were driven raefully up to 
the back door—the veterans of a decimated regi- 
ment, to whom Mrs. Drum threw -a@ handful of 
potato scraps, with impatient disdain. A few 
scattering herfs, antique as the furniture inside, 
foraged about the door, when Nathan called them 
up, with a rueful chuckle of the voice, and went 
under review, like army pensionets, after ‘a dis- 
astrous campaign. 

“Nary a pullet amongst ’em,” said the, old 
woman, from her post of observation on the 
door-step : ‘‘ old hens that ought to be sot at once, 
if they mean to’arn their salt, As for them 
turkeys, I don’t see anything they’re: good for, 
but to gobble up meal, and strut about the yard, 
like them city fellers that we've jest got rid on— 
thanks be ter goodness | Now, Nat, ef you don’t 
want ter rile me up. more’n I can bear, jest you 
drive them <¢ritters away; and ef you ‘can find 
enough eggs in the barn, set ’em “to hatchin’— 
it’s all they'll ever. be good for.’’ 

With — opinion, Mrs. Drum backed 


} with a tremulous little smile. 





‘© But they were very kizid to me,”’ said the old 
woman, with pathetic gentleness. 

‘Kind? Why, aunt Hanner, I heerd that 
gal, Octavia, call you @ sarvent, more’n half-a- 
dozen times—a sarvent-and: you a natur’ born 
American citezen, died in the wool.’’ 

‘Oh, that was nothing,’ replied aunt Hannah, 
** Young people, 
especially handsome young ladies, like her, only 
use that word in place of help. They don’t 
intend any harm by it.”’ 

Mrs. Drum gave her head a toss, that set her 
cap-borders into wild commotion. 

' Don’t mean no harm? Wal, aunt Hanner, 
you du beat all! I'd like to have one of ’em call 
me a sarvent, jest once, here to my own face. I 
reckon they wouldn’t want ter du it twice, no 
how.” : 

“T have hardly thought of what anyone might 
call me. It was so pleasant to know that I was 
wanted—that they could not get along without 
me. ” 

“Why, sech people can’t get along without any 
of us. They must eat, and drink, and be waited 
on, though some of ’em know what it is to work, 
as well as the'test of us. “Now, there’s Mrs. Farns- 
worth, ef she hasn’t been used to hard work, some 
time or other in her life, I’ll give up guessin’.” 
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«No, no!’’. exclaimed aunt’ Hannah, lifting up 
her two-hands in sudden protest, “she never did.” 

A look of keen surprise, on Mrs. Drum’s face, 
checked the first impetuosity of this speech ; the { 
little woman’s hands fell, and she said, more 
slowly, ‘I think I am quite sure»that she has ; 
never done any real hard: werk in her life.’ 

«Mebby'so ; but, when a lady seems: ter un- 
derstand ‘how things:are done, and finds — 
accordingly, it’s a sign that she’s been brought ; 
up among people that; work for a living, I can } 
seeinter a millstun, as welk as anybody, and 
that’s the diskivery I’ve made about. the madam, 
asshe calls herself. Besides, she’s the fust born 
Wheeler that I ever heerd on, who pretended not 
toknow sich things.as every woman oughit ter, and 
was proud of it.’” 

A quick glow came into aunt Hannah’s face. 

“You should remember that she—Mrs. Farns- 
worth, I mean—is different from us: ,. She never 
had the strength that carries us through so 
much. Indeed, we havei.no right.to talk of her 
in this way ; under her own roof, too.” 

«The Wheelers, fust and last, haint never bese 
so high. up. in thé world, that common. folks 
couldn’t say what they had a mind ter about ’em. 
this is the fust downright: highflyer that I ever 
knew amongst ’em. Sluggardness and airs don’t 
rin in the old race, mo way you can fix it.” 

Aunt Hennah turned away, with ‘a troubled ; 
look. : She was evidently disturbed by the severe : 
comments of Mrs. Drum, but, could find no 
language with which to combat them); so she only 
said, with great meekness : 

“This lady was very kind. to me; I think it ; 
was a comfort to have me with her.” 

“You know more abdut that, than the rest of 
us, Ireckon,”’ was the curt answer,.‘‘and about 
all the other earryings on, since them foreigners 
came to the house. Now, it’s none of my business, 
and I say nothing; but, did that tall fellow, with 
the sweet hitch in his voice, ever ask oe 
of you about the Wheelers ?’’ 

“Yes, he has questioned me, once'or twice.’’ 

“Jest so—clear back to where the: fust 
Wheelers, came; ‘to this) country?’ 

vi ¥es, che has asked many, iqnestions’ that I 
couldn’t. answer.’? 

Specially, about one John Wheeler, a relation 
ofthem: that livédvhere: he died ‘somewhere off 
in York state, I’ ve heerd.” 

“John Wheeler—I—I do not know,’’ faltered 
the old woman, om ® wild, frightened; look. 
hw’ 

“Oh; he was aie Farnsworth’s father. That 
et pee gore ag air 

“Ah!” di 

Vou. LXXX.—20. 








“You see, there was two brothers; who came 
over at the same time. One settled down’ here, 
and took to farming. The other, being the oldest, 
went into business in New York city, and had a 
son. Then he had a son ; and so on, till the last 
of ’em died, leaving a darter: That darter is 
Mrs. Farnsworth,:who bought the old place. Of 
all the family ‘that have: been born and: buried, 
there ain’t but two women ‘left: Lucy Hastings, 


whose grandsire used to own this place—and ‘the 


one who does own it.’’ 

** But, she bought it honestly. Itis hers. She 
made: no claim of inheritance'?’’ questioned the 
old woman, eagerly. 

‘‘ITreckon she bought it, fair and square. No 


; one can say anything agin that. The place had 


considerably run down, and ‘was in debt.; so it 
was sold for jest enough to clear it off, without 
leaving a cent for the minister, or his wife.” 

‘But, there was’ no/wrong in it,” said aunt 
Hannah, still greatly disturbed. 

‘* Nobody has said ‘there was, as I know of,” 
answered Mrs. Drum, ‘severely. ‘It kinder 
seems to me, aunt Hanner, as if you was gettin’ 
sorter on edgé, more’n common.” 

‘“No, I only wondered why this strange gen- 
tleman, Count Var, should take so much interest 
in them,” 

“Aunt Hanner Smith, you're a good, old 
critter as ever lived; jest as pious and honest as 
the day jis long; but you can’t see through a 
millstun; ‘without some cuter person ‘to help you. 
That furrener, and the English lord that you 
nussed, are in. collision! together. ‘One of’’em 
wants ter, marry’ Octavia, and ¢arry her off 
beyond seds, where'she’ll be a’most.as grand as 
the Queen, and: he’l) do it, if Mrs. Farnsworth’s 
money holds out according to his wislies; but, 
fust of all, he wants ter make sure that she’s the 
ginuine sort of a Wheeler, and that her grand- 
sire came ina straight line from John Wheeler, 
the fust: settler, ‘and oldest of the two brothers. 
Cause, as you see, them English set’ great store 
by their old/names—?” 

* L see, I see,’ murmured aunt Hannah, “ but 
how camé you' to know of this?’ 

» “Wal, now, when’ a house is old, and pleut 
o’ cracks in the door, there ain’t much a-goin’ on, 
that a smart ‘person can’t geti hold of, if she 
tries; and when young folks are. in love, they 
ain't likely ter be carefal as people that: ain't. 
Nathan is ‘cute as a fox, and sharp as a ‘razor, 
and when he’s seen isomething, arid ‘I’ve heerd 
something more, we’ git together, eeeces Hane 

sift. the truth: out’ on it. ‘Se Seeks 
another thing that I can tell you, if 

ise never to tell.” 


a 
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Aunt Hannah bent her head, her lips parted, 
and were very pale; but she did not speak; poor 
soul, she could not. 

“« Wal, a nod is as good as a promise,’’ said 
Mrs. Drum. ‘There'll be another wedding 
besidcs Miss ’Tayia’s, in less’n six nionths, or 
I'm awfully mistook. . No wonder you look 
*stonished and.sorto’ scared, for she’s a’most old 
enough to be his mother.’’ 

*«No—no,” cried aunt Hannah, starting up, 
and pushing the old gossip off with both hands. 
**E do not believe :it—I' will not hear it. The 
dread was enough—you shall not put it into 
words.” 

The poor, old; woman was trembling from head 
to foot. She regarded the woman before her 
with a.wild, haunted look, that startled even her 
sodden nature into something like sympathy, 
and she exclaimed : 

** Why, now, du tell, what—”’ 

The sentence was left half uttered; for aunt 
Hannah had opened the door, and was gliding, 
like a shadow, down the front yard. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Arter Mrs. Farnsworth’s departure, a sullen 
spirit of unrest, that had pervaded Wheelersville 
during her stay there, gradually disappeared. 
The society, atthe red schoolhouse, héld meetings 
there, as usual, and on off Sundays, Mr. Hastings 
preached there, as usual, receiving the same 
reward ; for he was expected to live sumptuously, 
@ long time, on the mere recolleetions of that 
donation party; and the most generous of his 
parishioners were unequal to a repetition of such 
munificence, at frequent intervals. But in the 
beautiful springtime, poverty itself seems endu- 
rable. When the lilac bushes threw out their 
great, purple plumes, in the front door-yard, and 
cinnamen roses broke into early blossom, around 
the windows, up to the second story of the old 
brown, house, to which) one tall, white lilac 
climbed, and. shook the feathery snow of its 
flowers against the window. of Lucy’s chamber, 
there was little indication of poverty around ‘the 
minister's dwelling.'; Indeed, ‘travelers. who 
loved, the picturesque, were; in the habit: of 
driving slowly, by the brown house, because of 
the quaint picture it made, in that commonplace } to 
neighborhood. 

Mrs. Hastings had loved flowers, and the walk 
from the front door of her dwelling, to the gate, 
was herder with old-fashioned perennials, and 


Goting colors ; some one always predominating 





Ne 
as queen of the week. Now, the glow of peonies 
clustering: together like great crimson roses, 
threw .a red glow through the picket fence, 
Then came the burning gold of marigolds, massej 
together ; stately hollyhocks, raising their kingly 
plumes above the fence, in all the tints of rej, 
from pale-rose to deep; maroon; and of yellow, 
from creamy-white to the dusk of old gold, 
Thus, in all the gradations, that made an old- 
fashioned garden: so gorgeously cheerful, the 
minister's door-yard was a picture:in itself; al] 
the more touching, because of the gentle care 
that he lavished upon it, morning and night, as if 
the breath of each flower, as it opened, were a 
bubtle thought wafted from her. 

Sometimes, the minister would stand, minutes 
together, with his arms folded on the gate, 
looking up: \at the old home, with sad and 
yearning: eyes; forshe had left everything elo- 
quent of loving memories for him. The shingled 
roof, on which tufts of emerald moss lay like 
velvet ; the branches of the great elm drooping 
over it; éven the last year’s birds’ nests, high 
up among the young leaves, were dear to him, as 
the (breath he drew; so dear,: that all these 
things became sweet gubtle links, that connected 
his life with hers, and made their souls one 


again. 

I do not think, that a really good man, who 
has perfect faith in his God, and regulates his 
actions by that faith, can ever be entirely miser- 
able. ' Certainly, minister! Hastings had so en- 
linked his life with sweet memories of his wife, 
and felt so certain of a future reunion, where the 
love: of the :past would become immortal, that he 
could hardly be looked upon as a broken-hearted 
man. Gently and quietly,:as his strength came 
back, he had: taken up his duties, and woven 
them in with the subtle memories of his old life 
so completely, that religion was fast doing for 
him, what nature works out formruin, when she 
draws it) softly back to her ‘bosoinjicovering its 
bruised places with moss, and). sweet, wild 
growth of: flowers, eomtiercts devastation into 
beauty. 

But of all the menecintbide, that: linked this 
man with his -wife, nothing’ could approach the 
holy tenderness of love, that her.death had given 

to ‘the daughter. Sonietimes; this’ than, in his 
extreme ti , woild pray God that 
this devoted affection for: hie child, might not be 
counted to "him! asa sin} and, at times, a terror 
would seize upon him, that, im giving so much 
love to this child, he might not be calling down 
some judgment on himself, or her; for, even in 
these. days, ‘wise and. good men have been 
wounded with such fears. 
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In his secret heart, the minister had dreaded 
Mrs. Farnsworth, as the Nemesis of this great 
sin of love; but when she went away, without 
again suggesting the benevolent scheme, more 
than once hinted at, a great sense of relief came 
upon him. 

About this time, aunt Hannah took up her 
abode in the old brown house for good. Her 
loom, her big wheel, and swifts, were set up in 
the garret-chamber, where she went on with 
such work as the neighbors could supply. Then, 
by such sweet subtility as benevolence loves to 
use, she fell into the ways of the family, and, 
without taking authority, did most of the work. 

Beyond all this, the minister saw, with thank- 
fulness, that.in the springtime, Lucy had cheer- 
fully taken up her life once more. The sweet 
aivity, that had seemed to die out under a 
heavy weight of sorrow, came back, and she was 
all day long flitting, like a bird, about the 
house, or among the flower-beds her mother had 
loved so well, carrying sunshine and cheerfulness 
wherever she went. 

If Doctor ‘Gould was sometimes seen helping 
about the flower-beds, or nailing rose-bushes to 
the wall, no one appeared to give much signifi- 
cance to the fact; for he had always been a 
welcome visitor at the old place. Perhaps, aunt 
Hannah might have remarked, that Lucy was 
particularly anxious ‘about the shortcake, and 
the arrangement of the table, when he happened 
to stay totea; but she forbore even to smile, on 
such occasions. Still, the dear old soul usually 
mew, when ‘the young gentleman might be 
expected, by the flowers that Lucy brought in, 
or, more likely, by the dainty collar, and knot of 
white ribbon at the girl’s throat. 

All the time that Wheelersville was left in this 
slate of tranquility, the lady, who had made such 
brilliant disturbancée ‘there, was filling the fash- 
ionable world ‘with fresh sensations. . Scarcely 
had she reached her town-house, when the city 
journals first hinted, then announced, that other 
brilliant weddings were arranged for the near 
future, which would, more completely than ever, 
unite the elite of America, in fashion and intellect, 
with the best nobility of England, and the still 
whore ancient principality of Italy. A lady, at 
once brilliant, ‘beautiful, and wealthy, whose 
fair and most accomplished daughter’s engage- 
ment to'the young’ Earl of Oram had just been 
announced, was soon to advance a step higher 
m thé social ladder, which she had already 
mounted to the topmost round, in this country, 
and take her place in one of the oldest families of 
Continental Europe. The journals deplored the 
great loss, which society. would be forced to 
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endure, when a lady, as highly endowed as Mrs. 
Farnsworth, should withdraw from its ranks, 
and cross the ocean as Countess Var, a title her 
rare talent could not fail to dignify and embel- 
lish ; but still congratulated themselves, that the 
harmonious relations of three great governments 
would be drawn into closer friendship, by the 
silken ties with which Hymen was fast uniting 
our republic, with the proud, old aristocracy of 
nations, that had, yor a time, looked down upon 
us. 

Of course, there were variations in these 
announcements; for journalists will, sometimes, 
interpose lines of their own, into the best pre- 
pared manuscript; but it was wonderful, how 
they all agreed, both in the style and biographi- 
eal facts or fictions of the case, and how 
thoroughly they were acquainted with each 
article of the double trousseau, which had been 
ordered, with lavish disregard of expense, from 
Paris. 

Mrs. Farnsworth and her daughter were very 
much annoyed, by these liberties of the press, and 
wondered, greatly, how their most private affairs 
had become a subject of public comment. Even 
the splendid dower, which the mother had settled 
on her daughter, got out, in some inexplicable 
manner; and it was even known,-that Count Var, 
with the magnificent disdain of American money 
known to his'race, had insisted on this arrange- 
ment. 

It is not wonderful, that Miss Octavia still 
held her captive lord in silken thraldom, during 
these weeks of preparation. Occasionally, alittle 
outburst of temper would break out, in the 
privacy of her mother’s room; but this only 
refreshed the smiles, with which she greeted her 
lover directly after, as light storms give bright- 
ness to the roses. So, with unusual harmony, 
mother and daughter glided toward their matri- 
monial Paradise, on a path of velvet. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 

Newport? was unusually brilliant that season ; 
two noble weddings had been announced to take 
place there, and a first-class English duke was 
expected to amuse himself, for a time, at Jeast, 
in its beautiful locality. Of course, these ex- 
pectations created no little excitement in the 
aristocratic society gathered there. 

Mrs. Farnsworth opened her great, wooden 
mansion, which she modestly called a cottage, 
early in the season. It was a unique building, 
wonderful ‘in its architecture, in which beams, 
mocking the antique, roofs burning ‘with colored 
slate, balconies crowded into every conceivable 
space, gave it the appearance of a mammoth bird- 
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cage, where flamingoes and birds of Paradise 
might dwell. Directly on her, arrival, Mrs. 
Farnsworth proceeded to give this place a festive 
appearance, worthy of the great event which had 
been promised to the fashionable world. She 
had not been there a week, when new awnings, 
blazing with crimson fringes, and striped with 
gold, flashed their rich coloring through the 
fine old trees grouped on the lawn. A belt of 
flowering plants, piled four feet high, coiled 
around the base of the verandah, like a great 
tangle of oriental scarfs. The.balconies and bay- 
windows were heaped with a splendor of blossoms ; 
and a statue or two, that looked remarkably like 
marble, from the distance, appeared, for the first 
time, breaking the velvety slope of the grass. 

As you approached this dwelling, the front 
door was usually open, and you could:see down a 
vista of the broad hall, a picturesque bit of the 
rocky shore, and bright gleams of the sea beyond 
it. Asa general thing, you might also observe 
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Count Var understood all this, perfectly, and 
received her gushing protestations with a bland 
appearance of belief. Indeed, sincerity, in this 
case, would have been absolute reproach, to 
better man, to whom this haughty young creature 
was the purchased tool of his own grasping an- 
bition. 

It was not Var’s habit to speak out his wishes 
> plainly, and Octavia was adroit in. gathering up 
> side speeches, and half uitered insinuations ; but, 

in one thing, which this man had much at heart, 
;she had been unresponsive, and apparently 
3 forgetful. They were alone, one day, in a back 
verandah of the house, looking out upon the sea; 
and, with his usual quiet. self-poise, Var seemed 
to drift into the subject, as naturally as the soft, 
gray fog was clouding the water-line of the horizon, 
; while gleams of sunshine turned the waves into 
}a hundred tints of gray, opal, tender green, and 

3 almost imperceptible pink. 
‘* How beautiful all this is,’ he said, seating 





a dainty workstand, of wicker-work, with its } himself on a step of the verandah, at her feet: 
basket overflowing with gay silks, and Berlin } “One never tires of these sea pictures. The 
wools, amid which a roll of exquisite embroidery 3 waters, and the atmosphere. of Newport, are full 


was thrown, with a needle thrust, into some half 
shaded flower. Sometimes, Miss Octavia might 
be seen hovering about the low chair, which 
always had a gay scarf or shawl thrown over the 
” back, as if just occupied; but, somehow, the 
needle got rusty in the heart of one particular 
rose-bud, and frequent visitors were led to re- 
mark that the embroidery always. remained at 
the same stage of progress. Still, it was a bright 
object.in that part of the verandah; and, when 


Octavia did happen to sit in the chair, and sort § 


over that gorgeous heap of wools, the effect. was 
highly artistic. 

Nothing could have been more harmonious, than 
the relations of Miss Octavia, and Count Var, at 
this time. She looked upon.him as the agent by 
which her ambition could be carried out, and 
might still receive further advancement; for well 
she knew that no weaker influence could have 
persuaded the mother to loosen her,grasp on the 
property, during her lifetime, and Var, had taken 
great care to convince her that without this 
division, her marriage with Lord Oram would 
have been impossible. It would hardly be fair 
to say that the young, lady looked upon this 
service, with a great degree of gratitude; for that 
grand quality. of the human mind, is the out- 
growth of many noble attributes, of which this 
giri had no comprehension ; and she was far more 
likely, by criticism of motives, and studied depre- 
ciation of the amount of service rendered, to find 
some excuse for ingratitude, than to crown herself 
with the rare virtue of generous thankfulness. 


3 of change and charm.”’ 
; Octavia put up her hand, thus concealing a 
faint yawn behind the jeweled fingers, 
‘“*Yes,’’ she said, indifferently ; ‘‘ but I confess 
3 that I shall not be sorry to change the scene 
evel som the continual ebb and flow of tides 
become monotonous, after a time.”’ 

‘« Still, Harkenhall, one of Oram’s finest places, 
is on the sea.” GE aaa. 

‘« But; one will not, be limited,tp ten or fifteen 
acres of lawn and shrubbery'there, with neigh- 
bors, perhaps disagreeable ones, so close that you 
can look into eagh, ‘other's windows... To own 
the truth, count, I: am. dying to leave this place, 

and feel, for once,in my life, mistress of my own 
home. You cannot tell how irksome dependence 
; has been to me, and. how crmelly I have been 
¢ made to feel it.’’ 

Var remembered some scenes that he had wit- 
nessed, and smiled, 

‘‘ Perhaps, then, you, will appreciate the self- 
sacrifice that has induced. me to gain your 
freedom, by the loss of my, own,’’ he said. 

Octavia, with faint sareasm—conveyed by 
curve of the lips, rather than in words—replied, 
with tantalizing quietness : 

“I do not pretend to: understand such self- 
abnegation, unless—’’ 

“ Well, pray oblige me, and speak out what is 
on your mind. You were about to say, ‘unless 
the property, still possessed by your mother, 
is sufficient object.’ ’’ 

“But I did not say that, please remember,” 
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answered the girl, with a vicious gleam in her 
es. 

“No; but it would be a natural conclusion ; 

only the sarcasm, if uttered, would be more than 

| unjust ; for no portion of the money your mother 

has inherited, will ever pass into my possession. 

That, I had resolved upon, from the first.” 
M (ctavia’s eyes opened wide. She was really 

astonished. For one moment, all her studied 
high-breeding left her, and she broke out, almost 
rudely : 

“Then, why on earth do you think of marrying 
s woman almost twice your age, and not a par- 
ticularly agreeable person to live with, as you 
must have discovered, by this time ?”’ 

“She is your mother,’’ was the low and seem- 
ingly embarrassed reply. 

A flush of warm scarlet came into Octavia’s 
face, and her eyelids drooped slowly under Var’s 
fixed gazé¢. She did not love this man, or, indeed, 
ay other; but, with women of her class, vanity 
jsa stronger passion than love. 

“That is hardly sufficient motive for so great 
a’sacrifice,”’ she said, at last. 

“Not when it forms an’ abiding link between 
us?. When it gives me a right to study your 
interests, and console myself by witnessing your 
happines, with the friend to whom I would yield 
up, not only the object dearest to me in life, but 
life itself, if that were necessary to his happiness?” 

Octavia moved restlessly'in her low chair. A 
cool, soft wind came up to her, from the water ; 
but it failed to sweep away the hot red in her 
cheeks. The half uttered homage of this hand- 
some man, was a secret glory to her; and she held 
it as a triumph over the mother, whom, in her 
heart of hearts, she had never really loved. It 
was in her nature to have distrusted the motive 
that seemed to have been admitted by him, un- 
awares ; but vanity is blinder far, than love ever 
was; and, in herarrogant self-conceit, she believed 
him, 

“T_T only wish it were in my power, to 
prove how much I appreciate your devotion to— 
toyour friend. It has been ‘heroic, from first to 


last,’ she said; ‘but your own generosity has 
left me nothing to give. What can I ever do? 
Perhaps, I. might persuade my mother to settle 
alarge provision from her property upon you.” 


“No—no. Let my devotion be complete; or, if 
you would like it better, think that a man, whose 
ancestors have had the blood of kings in their 
veins, would hardly accept money won by trade.”’ 

A faint gleam of malice came into Var’s superb 
eyes, as he said this, which was met by a brighter 
flash of anger from the lady. 

“When the money comes from a Wheeler, who 
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traces back to the Earls of Ainsworth, it might 
not be considered as unworthy of even your 
acceptance,” she said. 

‘Perhaps; but it must not be said of any 
member of my house, that he bartered his title 
for American money. So, pray forget that the. , 
subject has been mentioned.” 

«But in what other way can I express grati- 
tude, for all that you have done for me?” 

“In this: Use such influence with your 
mother, as will encourage her in still continuing 
all the good works, for which she has been so 
famous. I would not, for the world, have the 
affection, with which she honors me, impede any 
of her plans of friendship or benevolence—most 
of all, should I deplore the least neglect of duty 
to any member of her own family.” 

“Pray, Count Var, of whom are you thinking? 
Certainly, you cannot accuse her of neglect to my 
interests; for those, your influence has already 
secured, through difficulties and a thousand 
objections, I have no doubt.' Who else has a 
right to be remembered ?”’ 

‘¢ When Oram and myself first went down to the 
place you call Wheelersville, there was a relative 
in whom she took great interest—the clergyman’s 
daughter.” 

‘‘Oh, that creature! She did take a caprice 
of some kind about her; even threatened me with 
an adoption, when a tormenting fit was on her; 
but all that wore off.” 

“Still, it is not quite compatible with your 
mother’s high character, that anyone, of her 
blood, should be an object of charity among the 
class of people we saw coming to the relief of this 
poor clergyman and his child.” 

«But they are nothing to us.” 

“Was not the mother of this girl a Wheeler ?”’ 

“Yes; but a thousand miles off.”’ 

‘‘But madame certainly proclaimed the rela- 
tionship, and spoke openly of an intention to 
take the girl under her protection.” 

“Oh, you don’t know my mother; her senti- 
mental fits come and go, like the foam dancing 
on those waves out yonder.” 

‘But she made this intention known, and the 
world may think that I have dissuaded her from 
a noble object.” 

‘The world would hardly expect her to regard | 
any such intention as binding, for an hour.” 

‘* But it was a promise.” 

Octavia gave a scornful little laugh. 

“With us, even an insinuation, that holds a 
promise, involves the honor.” 

Var spoke with so much dignity, that the 
laugh died on Octavia’s mocking lips. Still, she 
spoke with some bitterness. 
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‘Count Var, if you take my mother’s broken } ter drifts, were now carpeted with great fleece 
caprices so much to heart, I fear you will regret} of moss, that spread over the trunks of fallen 


all the sacrifices you have made, before the end 
of the honeymoon; but, if you think this of so 
much importance, why not speak to her about it? 
Just now, your influence is unbounded.” 

‘‘ Would not that sound like a reproach for her 
seeming forgetfulness ?”’ 

‘‘Then let her throw this into the oblivion, 
where so many of her grand projects have gone. 
Or, if you really do care about it, and dislike 
appearing in the matter, I will urge the adoption 
upon her. She really will want someone, more 
sensitive than a servant, to whet her temper on, 


when I am beyond her reach.” 4 


‘‘ What a mercy it will be to you, if we can 
entice a scapegoat into the house. I never 
disliked that girl quite enough to put her in the 
position; but if she consents to become a protegée 
of madame’s, her worst- enemy would be ap- 
peased,”’ 

“Yes, yes; I will urge the matter forward, as 
you seem to care so much.” 

‘*T certainly should not care that a relative of 
the Countess Var should remain an object of 
charity, such as we have witnessed ;, but to speak 
of this, myself, would be like reminding your 
mother of a. duty,” answered the count; ‘for 

, this reason, I shall not forget your sweet, femi- 
nine kindness, in offering to make the sugges- 
tion.” 

“Of course, you may. depend on me; but I 
don’t quite understand your great interest in the 
matter,” responded Octavia, with @ searching 
look, that sent a slow gleam of red across Var’s 
forehead. 

Then she drew a deep breath, uttered a faint 
ejaculation, and a. smile quivered across her 
mouth. 

Var saw this, and knew that the nature of this 
girl was so far in harmony with his own, that he 
was at least partially understood; but he had 
made her a partisan for more important things 
than this, and gave himself no concern about the 
amount of knowledge she had reached ; but, afew 
minutes later, sauntered down the steps of the 
verandah, and walked leisurely toward the rocky 
shore. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Tue woods about Wheelersville, that had been 
so wild and bleak during the winter, were now 
in full leaf, and a thousand waves of billowy 
green swayed and trembled on branches, that 
had then been jeweled with ice, or laden down 
with snow. 
Broken rocks; hardly visible under those win- 
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and th 
thing. § 
trees, and down into the hollows, varying from the 
deep green, to the pale, silver-gray, of the buck. oe 
horn variety, that cracked under foot, like dea fm 2 >* 
leaves, when you trod on it. in xP 
Deeper in the shade, an old oak, hollow at the — 
trunk, and so heavy with foliage, that, if a my inevi 
of sunshine reached the earth, it shot downvani, fm YH?” 
like a silver arrow, had been years and years in ” 7 
carpeting its gnarled roots, with the richest. and gotten 
daintiest of this forest growth. Here, atwistin fm = 
its roots was tufted with an exquisite variety, 2% 
green as emerald, and soft as velvet, that crept 
up into the hollow trunk, and lined its decay, as iaey 
queens. hang their lower rooms with tapestry. aet 
Beyond this, for yards around, lay beds of deli- “ : 
cate fern-moss, where a fresher and more tender like 
growth had cropped up, through the deep green A 
of a last year’s growth, variegating it with tints 
more marvelous than the best oriental artist that 7 
ever lived could have copied.. With this, the pi 





young winter-green sent up its pinkest. shoots, 
























































and checkerberry vines crept. in and out, drop- a 
ping their-red_ berries, like coral, upon the vivid 
green of the mosses, and the spotted leaves of a 
adder’ s-tongue. ber 
Beyond all this, was the. soft gloom of pines ” 
and hemlocks, through which the sunshine came 
in gleams and patches, revealing a glow of wild bad 
azalias in full bloom, and. spice bushes bright bd 
with golden blossoms. bs 
Need I say, that Lucy Hastings, who loved 
these woods, as Eve must have been fond of Para- * 
dise, haunted them, at this season of the year? a 
Or, that it happened, frequently, that Doctor .: 
Gould strolled that way, after his round of visits , 
had been made? Indeed, he would have been | 
greatly disappointed, if there had been no signs 











of her white dress fluttering among the gloom of 
the trees, when he turned his eager steps in that 
direction. 

It is not. always customary, in New England vil- 
lages, for young lovers to make an open declaration 
of engagements, the moment they are formed; 
and, with Doctor Gould, an announcement of this 
kind would have been particularly annoying ; for 
he was new in his practice, and had not yet worked 
himself into an independent position, much less 
made it possible to offer the object of his choice 
a better home than she now had, poor as that 
was. 

Minister Hastings was, by no means, ignorant 
of the position into which these young persons 
had drifted. With gentle thankfulness, he had 
watched the progress of this attachment, without 
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seeming to observe it; for, with men of his class— 
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and there exist such, even yet—there is some- 
thing. so sacred in a pure love, that delicacy, in 
the father, forbids an open recognition of it. 
Honorable men seldom suspect evil of each other, 
and between these two persons, widely different 
in experience as they were, no distrust had ever 
arisen, There is'a finer sympathy in good than 
in evil, and these two men understood each other, 
without explanation, just.as thoroughly as Count 
Var and Octavia had dropped into harmony of 
action; but with this difference: with the two 
first, there was no distrust—with, the others, 
eternal doubt. 

A man of the world might have forbidden 
Lucy to meet her lover in the old playground of 
her childhood ; ‘but; with the minister, the old 
oak’ tree, in the heart of those! pine woods, was 
like the shadow of a temple, and the blue sky’ as 
safe as his own moss-covered roof. 

Certain it is, Lucy made no concealment of her 
own most innocent movements. If she did not 
speak of them much, it-was from that delicate 
reserve, which is the purest and most subtle ele- 
ment of love in a modest woman. 

Aunt Hannah had been crowding the open fire- 
place with white pine branches and young 
hemlock shoots, one’ afternoon, when Lucy came 
into the room, and joined,im the pleasant work. 

“Tt wants. something more,” she said, looking 
down on the cool, green branches; ‘‘ The woods 
are full of wild honeysuckle, I will.igo and 
bring some.’’ 

The minister looked up from the book he was 
reading, and a tender smile brightened the usual 
grave serenity of his face, as the girl tied a white 
muslin sunbonnet over the bronze gold of her 
hair, and prepared to go out. He knew where 
she was going, and who might help. her in 
gathering the armful of wild wood-blossoms, that 
were to turn that open fireplace into .a, bower, 
such as her mother had built, many a time, in the 
long years of their housekeeping. 

“How like her mother she is,” he thought, 
following the girl with a look of touching love, 
as she went through the gate. ‘God forgive 
me, that I should ever have felt his hand heavy 
upon me, with this child still under my roof, and 
something of his work todo, Every day, some 
new happiness seems to dawn upon her. Some- 
times, it almost seems as if my lost love had come 
back to me, in all the bloom of her, youth. The 
vague dreams, that spring out of: our grief, 
become a blessing in the end. If mortals had 
only the patience to wait God’s time, there would 
be no such thing as desolation. Our child is 
treading the old, old path, and finds happiness, 
as I found it with her mother, and again in her. 




















These thoughts kept possession of the good man, 
long after his eyes had turned back upon the 
book again; and when’aunt Hannah‘arose from 
her knees on the hearth, with a. handful of 
refuse spray in her hand, she caught a glance of 
his face, and wondered what pleasant book he 
was reading. 

Meantime, Lucy walked toward the woods, 
with a light tread;'and lighter heart. Her pale 
cheeks were softly winning back their roses, that 
were visible through the transparent shade of her 
sunbonnet ; and; all unconsciously, smiles came 
and went across her mouth, softly as the shadows 
and sunshine played upon ‘her garments. 

Once, she paused by the wayside, and stooped to 
examine the crown ofa Scotch thistle, that lighted 
the footpath with its splendid purple. Then, she 
started aside, with a foolish little ery of alarm. 

It was only a ground bird, startled from its 
nest, in a tuft of clover, hid in a crack of the 
fence. Of course, she’ took up one of the half- 
fledged young ones, held it in her palm, and 
touched its wide-open bill to her cheek ; but laid 
it tenderly back into the nest, when a wild cry 
from the mother reached her. 

After that, Lucy looked up and down the road, . 
once or twice, then turned into the woods, and’- 
went straight to the old oak; though she knew 
well enough that wild honeysuckles never grew 
so deeplyvin'the shade: ‘ 

He was there, walking about among the trees, 
and beating the bushes, a little impatiently, with: 
a slender stick that he had broken for himself. 
Lucy came'upon him, softly as white rabbits steal 
through the undergrowth. 

‘“‘T started early, and did not think you would 
get here first,” she said, pushing back the bonnet: 
from her flushed face; for there was no occasion: 
for it, in the shade. 
me?’’ P| 
Gould came forward to meet her, with: both: 
hands extended: 

“‘T always expect you,”’ he said, ‘‘and would 
come here a thousand times, rather than. miss 
you once. How lovely you are! This bright, 
warm day has brought the roses into your face.”’ 

‘«T_ wonder if I really am lovely, or if it is only 
you who think so, because of liking mea little ?””’ 
said Lucy. 

‘““My own sweet girl—how can you ask? 
Surely, someone must have told you of this rare 
beauty, long ago.”’ 

Gould was holding both her hands, and looked 
down into her face with such unchecked admira- 
tion, that she became embarrassed under it, and 
wrung herself free from his clasp. 

“No, no—Doctor. Gould, you are talking non- 


‘« Have you been expecting: 
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sense, now.» Who.on earth could ever have said 
such things to me ?’’ 

“Oh, Lord, Oram, perhaps.” 

‘* But he never did !’’ 

‘©Or Count Var,” 

The girl, was ‘struck, dumb, and the roses he } 
had praised turned to a flood of blushes. 

‘* What else was he saying; that morning; when ; 
I saw him through the! window?” questioned 
Gould, in a thoroughly changed. voice. 

**T do not recollect—i told you, at the time; 
but it was not then, nor exactly that.’’ 

«Still, something so near. like it, that the re- 
membranee, covers you — blushes,”’ was the 
bitter rejoinder, 

Lucy felt wronged, The crimson left her face, 
anda flash of honest/ réeseritment broke through a 
rush of tears, that filled the\blue eyes she turned 
upon him. She was but: girl, and could not 
comprehend that her lover was unjust, because 
of the jealousy that sprang out of great love. 

Those tears, half reproachful, half pleading, 
brought the young’ man to his- senses, sodner 
than a thousand reproaches could have done. 

“Forgive me, Lucy, though I-cannot forgive 
myself. Whedil really crying, love?. Iam ep 
-very sorry.’ 

I do not know exactly how it came about, but, 
the very next! minute, smiles -were’ sparkling 
through Lucy’s tears; her: hands, were im- 


prisoned ‘once more, and her cheeks: were glowing father shrink back’ into his old trouble. 


2 





Just as this first lover's quarrel was made up, 
the sound of wheels, going down the road, sur. 
prised them; and, looking through a break in 
the tree-boughs, they saw a barouche, drawn by 
a dashing pair of bays, sweeping down toward 
the Hollow, and in‘ it, adady, whose face was, 
} for @ moment, turned, toward them. Her rich 
; carriage-dress was resplendent with tinted beads, 
wrought: in ‘and. out: of- exquisite embroidery, 
which glittered:in!the sun, like the jewels of a 
queen. |‘ Long, gold+tinted ostrich plumes fluttered 
on her dainty bonnet, and an embroidered para- 
sol shed a flower-like bloom upon a faded com- 
plexion, as she held: it /between that and the 
eun. be 

“Tt: is. Mrs: ‘Farnsworth,’? ‘said Lucy, under 
her-breath ; ‘and 'she is going to our house.” 

‘What brings the woman here?’ said Gould, 
anxiously. ‘Surely, she is not bringing any 
trouble to your father... Why does her coming 
frighten you so?”’. 

“IT can hardly: tell—but she always does 
frighten me. Besides—besides, there was some- 
thing that she was always hinting at, as if she 
had a right to take me*away from my home. I 
think father, too, isaftaid of her.’’ 

‘But, what hatm can she do to either of you?” 

‘* Don’t ask me—how ean I tell? Only, this 
lady haunts me in my dréams—her very kindness 
hurts me: and the very sight of her, makes 
When 


like half open roses, from. which some drops! of} she drives up to the house, he will tremble, and 


dew had been gathered—truly, a very different } turn pale: I have seen him’so often. 


color from the angry flush, ‘that had: perished } 
under her lover’s penitential kisses: 


| 


I must go, 
now. He will want ine. 
[To BE commie} 
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A summer in a lifetime—that was all : 

, Two hearts bound in a dreamy silken thrall, 
A breath of roses, starliglit dim and rare, 
A girls white hand, a strand of giided hair. 


A summer filled with perfume, and the song 

Of drowsy birds that croon the whole night long; 
Dark eyes, red lips, low whispers faint and sweet— 
Hush! now the summer lies there at your. feet, 


Pallid and dead; her heavy golden hair 

_ Droops sodden round her chill limbs, marble-bare ; 
Her violet eyes are shut foreyermore— ; 
‘Why should she-live when Love dies o’er and o’er? 


And Love died with her—see him near her bier— 
But then a new love comes with every year, 
Fairer, more perfect ; so you need not weep, 

But only I, who watch o'ée wammer's deep. 


How grand the murmuring sea was on that 
_ Now it is but a barren waste of gray; 





How blue the sky ‘was, like an azure well— 
Now it is but-a hollow, brazen bell, 


Ah, well! we change so, as the years go by; 
Sometimes, a little thing, a smile, a sigh, 
Will round our whole life to a different use— 
Will chain it faster, or will break it loose. 


And you and I have had our little day— 
What matters if to one or. both ’twas play? 
The day was long, ani’ glad, ind ripe with mirth— 
There are not many days like that on earth. 


And you are changed, and T am ‘not the same: 
And, as the sweet day dies in purple flame, 

We say “ good-by,” with lingering. lips and eyes— 
Ah, me! life is so filled with sad good-bys. 


The twilight steals along with star and dew— 

My Prince, your eyes are dusk with shadows, too: ' 
The day. is dead, now—dead ! ‘the two must part. 
(How dark it grows !) “and so, good-by sweetheart !” 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS; ETC. 
4) BY EBMELY H. MAY. 
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No, 1—Is an ,indoor costume, but, equally, ornamented with ga 
quitable for street, It-is.a combination of steel- ; bows are made of gat 
gay cashmere or camel’s-hair cloth, and satin of } i 
thesame shade. The skirt is made of the cash- 
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mere, and has a kilted flounce twélve inches 
deep; terminating with’ a knife-plaiting of satin, ‘ 
, ming ‘ftom. underneath, like ‘a balayeuse. ; or contrast; ‘but in our model, they are shaded. 


The. tunic forms two slashed points im front, { A-band of satin, cut on the bias, ee 7) tunis. 
(805) 
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The back of the tunic is arranged in irregular 
pouffs. The waist is a corsage basque, pointed 
back and front, and sloped up on the hips. The 
tapered plastroon is of satin, and also gauged; 


Fos. 


fine knife-plaitings of the eatin form the cuffs ; 
turnover collar, piped with satin, completes this 
costume. Ten yards of double-width cashmere, 
and four yards of satin, will be required. 

No. 2.—Fors walking-costume, made of light 
cloth ;, prune-dark green, navy-blue, and coach- 
man’s drab, are the most fashionable colors. 
The skirt is kilted, from a deep yoke at the waist, 
and the tunic is only a simple drapery, looped 
at both sides, and ornamented with long loops of 
velvet, or satin ribbon; there is very little 
fullness at the back. A close-fitting round 
waist, with tight sleeves, or a pointed basque, is 


A 


enn, 
made to wear in the house, and under the oy. 
side jacket for the street. This outside jacke 
fits perfectly to the figure, buttoning from ¢olly 
toedge with small buttons. A narrow silk braid js 
put on, as finish, all round the jacket, collar, cuffs, 
pockets, and up the front. This costume, in jis 


simple elegance, is very stylish and inexpensive, 

Ten to twelve yards of cloth will be required. 
No. 83—I8 another stylish and novel model, for 

a walking-costume: It is composed of velvet and 


cloth, or camel’s-hair. ‘The velvet petticoat is 
seal-brown, and has a. deep: box-plaited flonnce, 





put on a foundation of brown alpaca or merino, 
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The polonaise of coachman’s drab, or a lighter { 


shade of brown than the petticoat, has seven rows 
ofnarrow Hercules braid put on in rows, around 





the edge of the skirt. The fullness of the front 
is gathered,up quite into the back, and)the back 


No. 6. 


breadth is arranged in large pouffs. Two pointed 
tnds finish the back drapery..- A large.shoulder 
tape of velvet, with plaited, standing collar, is 





adjustable, and only worn in the street. Velvet 
cuffs, and ‘small turnover velvet collar, complete 
the polonaise. Large, fancy buttons are most 
fashionable. Five to six yards of velvet, and 
four yards of cloth will be required. Velveteen 
may be used for the skirt, im place of velvet, if 
preferred, either plain or ribbed. 

No. 4.—We give, here, something ‘entirely 
new, and very stylish, for'a fall or winter wrap. 
It is made of fine checked cloth; in mixed colors, 
or ‘in solid black, or seal-brown basket cloth. 
The shapevis an ulster; with @ square, dolman 
sleeve. The garment is slashed up the. back 


seam, where it is ornamented by a large bow, 
formed of two loops and ends... The bow is made 
of satin de Lyon, doubled, and then tied. A 
wide plaiting, of the same satin, forms the large 
collarette, and trims the sleeves. Large buttons, 
of mottled polished wood, button the garment all 
the way from throat.to edge. It is worn over a 
satin or velvet. skirt, which is only. trimmed 
with a narrow flounce on the edge; otherwise, is 
perfectly plain. 

No, 5.—For a little girl, from four to six years, 
we have a pretty little manteau, made of pale- 
blue, pink, gray, or white cashmere. It. is 





gathered. quite full on to a yoke, and the edge 
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trimmed with Irish or Russian lace. The deep { Make of white or pale-blue flannel: The teh 


collarette is gauged around the throat, and is ming is a gathered ruffie of Hamburg edging, py 
made by taking a straight piece of the goods: 


make four rows of gauging, and thie flouride which 
is left, trim with lace. Two rows of machine 
stitching, or narrow’ braid, forms the ‘heading. 
The cuffs are also.of lace. - A wide, plaid surah 
sash.is tied in @ large bow, at the back. This‘is 
a lovely. pattern for'a delicate, slight, little girl; 
but, for a fat, chubby. darling, would not be be- 
coming. »One‘and a-half to two yards, of double” 
width geods, and four yards of lace, will be re- 
quired. p 

No. 6.—We give the back and front of a simple 
suit of navy-blue flannel, for a boy of five or six 





+> No, QarA. 


on quite full. Gros grain ribbon, to match, ties 
the garment at the throat, and around the waist. 


years. Short knickerbocker pants, and a plaited 
blouse, with yoke and waistband. Edges stitched 
by machine, or bétinid with narrow black worsted 
braid. Large linen sailor collar is wort with this 
suit. 

No. 7.—For a little boy of four years, we give 
costume of black, or dark-blue velveteen. There 
is a complete underdress, with box-plaited skirt ; 
and the’paletot is worn over this. The latter is 
double-breasted, and cut surplice,-at the neck. 
The edge of paletot, and edge of skirt, are trim- oer 
méd with either plush or fur. Squirrel fur is , 
very handsome, and inexpensive. ; A most useful article in a baby’s wardrobe, to be 

No, 8—Is 4 model for a baby’s flannel wrapper. 3 put on when baby is carried from one room to 
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SOFA CUSHION. 





another. 


POLIO 


Made of plain white flannel, and with ; Polonaise, 


Combination Walking Suits, 


little crocheted edge: to be used’ at night, in cold } ? Trimmed Skirts, 


weather. 

No. 9.—For a girl of six years, we give the 
front and back of an outdoor costume. The loose 
fronts are double-breasted, and the large square 
pockets are trimmed with rouleaus of satin. The 
hood, which is lined with satin, terminates with 
asatin bow. The skirt, at the back, is kilted, 
and ornamented with buttons. The material used 


for this costume, is light cloth and satin, or satin } 


de lyon. 


~ 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 
Princess Dress : Plain, 


" - « 50 
with drapery and trimming, - i oe 


Coats, 





1.00 ) Mrs. 


iw atteau Wrapper, . 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, 

Basques, .. 

é «” “with vests or skirts cut off, Zz 
verskirts, 

Talmas and Dolmans, is 
—- ahd Circulars, . 

Uisters, . 


sinha? S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain,  . .25! Basques and Coats, 25 
Combination Suits, 35| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 
Skirts and Overskirts, .25|Wrappers,. . 25 
.25| Waterproots, 
35 
pots’ PATTERNS 
i .25|Wrappers,. . 
on -20) Gents’ Shirts, 
a a a 
orders for Patterns, please send the number 
ine, also No. page or figure or any- 
Weenie ant pice whether roma or child. Address, 
x. offre South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


Circulars ; 
and Ulsters,. . . . .25 


50 


Wrappers, 30 





SOFA CUSHION. “(prop ange PERSE.) 


BY MRS. JANE wav nny, 


The groundwork is gray th abit ini design 
is cut out of crétonne. Select a pretty design in 
cretonne: the ‘best’ for this kind of work is the 
plain unribbed, or uhtwilled’ chintz. The satine 
cretonnes fray, and the twilled ones are too thick. 
Cutout the sprays “carefully, and very exact; 
baste them Carefully tpon the foundation, and 
work, first, the edges, in’ buttonhole-stitch, with 
silks to match each ‘flower and leaf, then vein 





the leaves, and add a few stitches to deepen the 
shadows on the petals of the flowers. We have 
described, before, this kind of work. Our illus- 
tration is given to show a graceful arrangement 
of design for a sofa-cushion. This same design 
may be carried out’ in Kensington-stitch em- 
broidery, if preferred—and pretty sprays of 
cretonne make’ most capital designs, showing how 
to shade each flower and leaf. 








AUTUMN JACKET, 


BY EMILY H. 


We give, here, an illustration of a new, and 
very stylish autumn jacket ; in fact, the prettiest 
thing now out. Folded in with the number, we 
give a SuPPLEMENT, containing diagrams, full 
size, from-which to cut it out. 

This jacket can be made in either cloth, velvet, 
velveteen, or in the same material as the costume. 
It consists of five pieces : 

I.—Hatr or Front. 
IIl.—Haur or Baox. 


TIT.—Couar. 
(310) 





MAY. 


1V.—Sterve. 
V.—PockeET. 

The dotted lines, in the.front,, show where 
the darts are put, ‘The dotted line, on the 
pocket, shows where the flap turns over. 

Cut away the under half of the sleeve, at the 
dotted line top, to fit the armhole. The buttons 
may be either metal, or the same as the jacket. 
This is a very suitable design for, wearing over 
a panier skirt. We have, frequently, described 
how to cut dresses from these patterns, 





SCREEN FOR CHIMNEY. 


BY MBS. 





The stand for this screen is prettiest made of 
ebonized wood ; but made of any hard wood, with 


two uprights, and bar across, it will answer the }; 


purpose. Of course, the artistic beauty will 
depend very much upon the design. 

The curtain is made of mummy-cloth, or plush, 
and the design is embroidered in crewels, in 
Kensington-stitch. After the embroidery-is done, 
line the curtain with some pretty-colored Canton 


JANE. WEAVER. 


flannel, and attach the brass rings at the top, 
about two inches apart. 

Our model calls for a spray of foxglove, in the 
centre, and a tiny spray of apple blossoms at the 
left side; but this is only a suggestion. We 
have given several) pretty designs for Kensington- 
stitch, which would be suitable for a screen of 
this: kind: Lookin your back numbers, for 1881, 
and 1880, for these designs. 





SCALLOPE AND BORDER. 


BY M&S. 


This is a very effective design for &, #mall 
border, for a baby’s shcque, petticoat, @ little 
table-cover, oF trimming for @  child’s dress. 


Work in flosselle ‘silks, 


or colored . embroidery 


JANE WEAVER. 


- 





BRAIDING FOR DRES 


BY MES. JAN 


$i 


This pretty design can be carried out with either 
braid, or chain-stitch. | The darker leaves. are 
filled in with chain-stitch, ‘and @ few beads, for 


SES,“MANTLES, Erc. 


E WEAVER. ~ 


whigh French knots could be substituted, if pre- 
ferred. ‘The flower, on the left, joined to that on 
the:right, exactly completes the pattern. 





DARNED NET; IMITATION OF CLUNY. 


ll 


BY. MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the niimber, we give-a design 
for imitating Cluny lace, ih ‘darned net. A fine 
and a coarse linen thread will be required for 
this work. “All the close parts of the pattern are 
darned in with the fine thread; according té the? 
design. After this is dore, the edges are finished, 


i 


by using the coarse thread twice, and working it 
over with the-fine thread; to keep it in place. 
All the stems, tendrils, and such parts of the 


‘design as are indicated ‘by the coarse thread, are 


done in the same way. ‘This is one of the pret- 
tiest, and ‘most effective, patterns, there is. 





7 


MUFF"OF 


VELVET. 


‘ .BY MRS. SANE, WEAVER, 


A half-yard of black or seal-brown velvet, will 
make this pretty little bag muff. Line with silk, 
and quilt in a little cotton wadding ;; then gather 
the top, as a bag, with an inch and a-half frill. ’ 
Arrange for drawing-strings. The .sides, are 
trimmed with knife-plaited satin ribbon, two 
inches wide, and, inside of this, white or black 
lace is plaited, the edge to show. A long bow 
‘of satin, with or without the bunch ‘of artificial 
flowers, ornaments the front. An inside ‘pocket 
may be arranged, by leaving one side of the 





e. 
(812): 


lining loos¢ from the outside, and interlining the 
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GYPSY TABLE, WITH EMBROIDERED COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


We give, here, an engraving of one of the i 
fashionable Gypsy Tables; with an embroidered 
cover; and in the front of the number, give a 
design, full size, for the pattern for the cover. The 
table has a deal top, and the stand is of walnut, or 
pine, stained to imitate ebony. Any simple, little 
dand, with the octagon-shaped “top, will be 
appropriate. The embroidered cover is worked 
on Java canvas, gray, or écru color, and the 
cross-stitch pattern, which we give in full size, 
is done in red and blue working cottons, or 
crewels, if preferred. An insertion and edge of 
antique lace finishes the edge, both of which may 
have the design run with the colored cottons or 
crewels, to match the top, if desired. 

The design, in the front of the number, 
represents, it will be seen, a little more than one 
of the eight sides. It is only necessary to repro- 
duce this pattern, therefore, in order to have the 
whole table-cloth. Our design has a bit cut off 
at the bottom, made necessary by want of room ; 
but as it is exactly like the top, there will be no 
difficulty in carrying out the pattern. 








TWO PATTERNS FOR BABIES’ SHOES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 


These little shoes, or boots, are made of fleecy- } trim with pretty bows of white ribbon. No. 2.is 
lined piqué. No, 1 is quilted with a thin layer ¢ edged with a narrow Hamburg edging, and fastened 
of cotton, between the piqué and the lining. with cords, over'a button, up the front. A timy 


Bind around the edge with white silk braid, and } bow finishes at the toe. 
Vor. LXXX.—21, (818) 





EDEITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. | 

Destens For Fans.—Our colored pattern, this month, is 
a design for a fan. We give, in addition, as an extra em- 

a design for another fan, in what is called the } 
spider-web pattern. These designs for fans are not always ° 
intended for fans that are to be used in the ordinary way 
Just now, it is the fashion to use miniature fans, of the sine } 
given in our embellishments, for decoration. They are ; 
tacked on the wall, ry = vations other 
ways. 

The design, given in our colored illustration, may be 
either embroidered, or painted on satin. First cut out the 
cover, in satin, say Japanese blue, as in the illustration; and 
either paint, or embroider the design, in silks. Our pattern 
is done in Kensington-stitcli, .A greater variety of color 
may be used, both in the birds and grasses, according to taste. 
But the several shades of olive, which we give, have a very 
pretty effect on the light-blue ground. Red may be added 
for the beaks of the birds. After the emibroidery ‘s dune, 
the two sides of the covering should be neatly overscamed 
on the edge, over a common Japanes fan, for the foundation. 
A bow of ribbon, or cord and tassel, may be added, as dec- 
oration to the handle. 

The “Spider Design” is one that is very popular, In our 
December number for 1880, we gave directions for doing this 
design; but as many persons have not that number, we re- 
peat the directions here ; and we also accompany them with 
this extra embellishment. Select, first, the silk or satin, and 
then draw a spider’s web, with a spider sufficiently iarge, as 
in the illustration, to be placed in one corner, and extend to, 
or a little over, the middle ; the more exactly like a.apider’s 
web, the better. Then, with suitable thread, work the web, 
both the circular lines, and those radiating from the centre. 
The spider is embroidered in solid silks, but ‘the ‘other } 
threads are only carried over the satin with a necessary stitch 
here and there. The idea is said to come from@apan. The 
prettiest backgrounds are white satin, and dark-green satin, 
with the web worked in gold thread. 


Dain Your Mik Stowty.—Thete is no doubt that the 
use of milk, as a beverage, should be favdred more than it is,’ 
Nothing can be more healthy. ‘But thea, it should be drunk’ 
slowly, and at intervals, so as to allow each mouthful to be 
rightly dealt with by the gastric juice, and reduced to curd; 
for otherwise, it will lie on the stomach, Hike a lump, half 
digested. Nor should milk be taken on a full stomach, for 
there is then insufficient digestive power to dispose of it. 
Even the best things become injurious, when improperly, 
dealt with, milk among them. 

“Dress Is Harr Tut Barrie.”—This was the text of a 
very pretty little story, in our last number. To look her 
best, is the duty of every woman, and no one can do that 
who dresses t’bad taste. Nor does it cost any more to dress 
in good taste thun in bad. What every lady wants, asa guide 
in matters of dress, is “ Peterson.” 


“Anap Or ALL Orners.”—The Rockland (Me.) Courier 
says that “ Peterson is ahead of all others: it is the cheapest ' 
aud best; every lady ought to, be a subscriber.” In, ‘this ; 
verdict, it is sustained by at least five hundred other news- 
Eee 











¢ best.” 


Dysrersia AnD Its Cure.—The, first signs of dyspepsia, 
from errors of the table, are those of a heated and partially 
dry condition of the mucous membrane, that delicate in- 
ternal skin that lines all the air-passages, and the digestive 
canal, throughout its whole course, The tongue may be 
{ furred im the morning; one feels languid, not well-slept, 
and lacks appetite; while there may also be heat and drynes 
of the nasal mucous membrane, and, perhaps, constipation, 
For such a case, a little judicious starving is best. The 
{ stomach needs a rest. Good, pure water, either plain, aérated, 
or iced, taken little, but often, will save one from the pangs 
of hunger; or, at all events, from the inconvenience of it, 
The liver will then have time to get quit of its bile, and both 
it, and the stomach will be restored to tone. The blood will 
have time to get clear, of its, poisonous properties, whether 
acid or bile, and a newness of life and general freshness will 
be the happy result. If this is done, in time, chronic dys 
pepsia may be avoided. As a rule, people eat too much, and 
take too little exercise; and hence dyspepsia, which, when 

lected, b hronic. Could the throat only keep,day 
by ‘day, a list of the various articles of diet and drink which 
pass it, their quantity, quality, and times of passing, and 
present it to its owner at the end of the week, people would 
have no cause to wonder that they sametimes felt somewhat 
“out of sorts.” The wonder really. is, not that there is so 
much dyspepsia, but so little ; especially when we reflect how 
few are the people who take systematic exercise. 

Vatance For Manre.piece.—A very stylish affair, for 
this purpose, may be made of black satin, or satin sheeting; 
the latter is best for working on. A design of wheat 
éars and shaded cornflowers, with leavés, would look well, 
the colors matching the furniture and carpet in tone. Gold- 
colored sheeting; with ivy leaves in various shades of green, 
with a spray of forget-me-nots, or some other blue flower, 
intermixed, would be effective. Arrasene embroidery is best 
on satin sheeting. A piano-front and small chair could be 
Worked with the same design, though it would have to be 
slightly altered for the latter. Another suggestion is sprays 
of maidenhair fern, worked in gold-colored filoselle, on black 
satin, with a twisted ribbon (worked in pale-blue silk) grace- 
fully passing in and out; or sprays of yellow laburnum on 





, black satin, tied with blue ribbon. 


# We Can't Arrorb!I7.”—Ladies often say, when asked to 
subscribe, “Oh! we can’t afford it.” Yet they will spend ten 
times as much, before the year is out, on useless trifles. 
Whereas, by subscribing for “ Peterson,” they will save five 
times thé’ cost, in patterns for dressmaking alone, to say 
nothing of the pleasure derived from reading the stories, 
aud looking at the embellishments. 

Be Canervt How You Drass your children, at this season 
of the year; or, for that matter, how you dress yourselves. A 
sudden change to cold; a chill, rainy day; delaying to 
kindle fires too long: any of these may bring on sore throat, 
fever, or even pneumonia, 

Ber Eanty In Tux Frecp—Now' is the time to begin 
making ‘up clubs for 1882. Every year, ladies write to us, 
“Jf L:had begun earlier, I cowd have got twice as many 
subscribers; for all say that,‘ Peterson’ is the cheapest aud 
Remember this. 
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pannnr0OP0 
gerenpip Premiums For 1882. Ouremew premium en- 
graving, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, for next 


BewakeE or SWINDBERS.~-We repeat the notice, so often 
given in these pages, that we have no agents for whom we 


year, is entitled, “Hush! Don’t Wake Them,” and is of the { are responsible. Either remit direct to us, or join a club, or 
size of 20 inches by 16. The-subject. was engraved, as an ¢ subscribe through your local agent, Trust no strangers. 


illustration for “Peterson,” some years ago, and was so 
, that we have yielded to numerous requests, and 

yeengraved it, large size, for framing, and now offer ites a 
mm for 1882. 

Jn addition to this beautiful engraving, we will give, for 
certain clubs, a handsome ProTocRaPH ALBUM. We are 
induced to make this offer, in consequence of the popularity 
of the’ Quarto: Illustrated Album, which was one of our 
premiums for this year. The Photograph Album will be 
even more desirable. It will be sent, instead of the engraving, 
if preferred. But see the second page of cover for fuller in- 
formation. 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an extra 
copy of the magazine will be sent. For others, and larger 
ones, an extra copy of the engraving, or Photograph AB 
bum: ‘and for some, all three. The inducements to get up 
libs were never before so great; and probably will never 
be bo great again. ' 

[tis not too early to begin to get up clubs for 1882. If you 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you. Every year, 


we Teceive letters, saying, “If I had commenced sooner, I 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” 
Spécimens are sent gratis, to those wishing to get up'clubs, 
if written for. 


“Don’t Be Scarep.”"—We give another charining steel ; 


engraving, this month, quite different in character from 
that, last month; but, nevertheless, of almost equal merit, 
fn a different way, For subjects of this kind, the English 
artist, H. Hardy, is very celebrated. He also painted the 
picture, from which the engraving in our August number 
was taken. We have fully kept our word, in giving, this 


year, engravings of some of the best pictures of the Paris- 


Salon, the Royal Academy, etc., etc. Such names as 
Muncazky, Zimmer, Amberg, Lebrichen, Saintin, Hans Dahl, 
Mrs. Anderson, Eddis, and Sant, represent, not only all the 
best schdols, but every nationality almost: French, English, 
German, Hungarian, and Flemish. We may add, that we 
have, already, in hand, being engraved, some of the best 
pictures of the French Salon of this year, of the Royal 
Academy of London, etc., etc., etc. 


“Taz Yorktown CenTennias.”—For one dollar, we will 
send, to any subscriber, or to the friend of any subscriber, a 
copy of each of our “Yorktown” pictures, viz: “The 
Surrender of Cornwallis,” and “Gran’father Tells of York- 
town:” or we will send either for fifty ceuts.. Every parlor 
ought to be adorned with one, if not both, of these beautiful, 
and patriotic, large-size, steel engravings. 


Matania Is Just Now the bug-bear.of physicians, with 
whom many old-fashioned diseases, strange to say, take that 
title. The best way to avoid malaria, in-the country, is to 
keep out of the night air, especially when. fogs are rising. 
In the morning, never go out till you have eaten something. 
Jn towns, see that your drainage is safe; and keop your 
tooms, by day, well aired. 

Lrrrtz Inrremirres Or Temper should be borne with, 
especially in the home circle: but people, guilty of such 
infirmity, ought not to presume on this, To “bear and for- 
bear” is the wisest of mottoes for the domestic hearth, 


“Never Seew Ersewnerr.’—The Brimfield (Ill) News 
says that the steel plate, in our last number, was “one of 
‘those charming illustrations never seen elsewhere.” 











Do Not Coxpemn too hastily, but wait till you hear both 
sides. Charity in judging others is wise, as well as kind. 
Some day you may need forbearance, and protection, yourself, 
against malicious, or thoughtless, gossip. 


Every Famity or RarinEMENT ought to take a magazine. 
No other magazine, as the paper press uni lly 
testifies, combines so many merits, at se little cost, as 
“ Peterson.” 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Monsieur, Madam And The Baby. By Gustave Droz. Trans- 
lated From The French By Reavel Savage. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —This is one of the most 
successful fictions that Paris has seen for a generation. The 
book has run through nearly a hundred editions, in the 
original; and the d d still i Nor are we 
surprised at this. The moral of the work is, that true 
happiness can only be found in the married relation; but 
this great truth, instead of being inculcated in a dry, dog- 
mnatic manner, is taught in 4 succession of brilliant chapters, 
full of humor?’ The story is in three parts, respectively 

titled “ The Bachel idea ( ik pi Z,” and “The Fam- 
ily”? The description of the baby, and his pranks, are 
inimitable: yet the child ‘is’so ‘natural, and so lovable, that 
one quite adores him. The translation preserves, with great 
fidelity, the raciness of the original. . 

Paul Hart, Or, The Love Of His Life, By Uncle Inte. 1 
vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is 
a story of American life, the scene being laid, for the most 
part, in the city of New York. The novel is full of exciting 
incident, without being in the least sensational. The char- 
acters act and talk naturally, too, which is a great merit. 
We cordially commend the tale as one of thé best domestic 
romances that has recently appeared. 


A Gentleman Of Leisure. By Edgar Fawcett. 1 vol,, 2Amo. 
Boston: Houghton, Miflin 4&4 (Co,—A very clever book: 
principally a satire on the “fashionable” society of New 
York ; but full of other excellent points. It is a novel of 
the Henry James’ school, an essay in the disguise of a story. 
One cannot help seeing, however, that some of the characters 
are personal sketches. 

Punctuation, and other Typographical Matters. By Marshall 
T. Bigelow. 1 vol,,16mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—aA little 
treatise, intended for printers, authors, teachers and scholars. 
As it is written by the corrector of the University press at 
Cambridge, it may be depended on, as an authority, and as 
such we recommend it. 

Insects, A Manual of Instruction for the Field Naturalist, 1 
vol.,24mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is really a hand- 
book for insect collecting. The beginner in entomology 
will here find how to catch insects, and how to prepare them 
for the cabinet: when to hunt for them and where, and other 
valuable information. The yolume is illustrated, 

Lorimer and Wife. By Margaret Lee, 1 vol.,12mo, New 
York: George W. Harlan-—The author of this pleasantly 
written novel is already favorably known for her “ Arnold’s 
Choice,” “Dr, Wilmer’s Love,” and other fictions. The 
story ends happily, as all love-stories should, 

The Skeleton In The House, By Freidrich Spielhagen. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: George W. Harlan.—This capital story has 
been very excellently translated, and is published in a neat 
form, in large, legible type. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIB.—MOTHEBRS’ 


DEPARTMENT, ETO. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Ger Up Crvuss For 1882.—It is not too soon to begin to 
talk to friends and neighbors, about subscribing for “ Peter- 
son” for 1882. In no other manner, can so much, in the way of 
@ magazine, be had, for so little money. Nor can any periodi- 
cal of the kind, equally refined and useful, be had at so low 
a price. In its fashion-plates, its steel engravings, and its 
stories, it is without a rival. Says the Port Hope (Canada) 
Weekly News, “For a household periodical, it cannot be 
equalled.” The Bath (Me.) Times says, “The engravings in 
‘ Peterson,” aside from other attractions, are worth the price 
of the magazine: they are superior in design and execution, 
to those in any other magazine of the kind.” The Sherman 
(Mich.) Pioneer says, “ We often hear ladies talking of the 
different magazines: they say ‘ we like ‘ Peterson’ best ;’ and 
indeed it is a general favorite.” The Paris (Ill.) Gazette 
says, “ The illustrated article, in the September number, on 
Milton’s Life and Poetry, is of a much higher character than 
such articles ordinarily are.” “No lady,” says the Lebanon 
(Pa.) News, “ should be without ‘Peterson.’” Says the 
Canada News, “ When you. see a well-dressed lady, be sure 
she takes ‘Peterson.’” “An exceptionally fine magazine,” 
says the Shelbyville (Iil.) Journal. The Frankfort (Pa.) 
Gazette says, “ We have so often spoken of this magazine, as 
the cheapest and best of the lady’s books, that all we can do 
now, is to reiterate our opinion.” “Every lady,” says the 
Norristown (Pa.) Defender, “ ought to be a subscriber to this 
magazine.” We have hundreds of similar notices. In art, 
literature, and fashion, the newspaper press. places “ Peter- 
son” foremost. Try it for one year! A specimen will be 
sent, gratis, if written for, a0 that you, and your friends, may 
jadge for yourselves, and not be deceived. 


Horsrorp’s A PHosPHaTs makes a delicious drink. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely known and eminent, family 
physician, of New York, says: “ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
possesses claims as a beverage beyond anything I know of, 
in the form of medicine, and in nervous diseases, I know of 
no preparation to equal it.” 

We Cat Arrention to Hon, Daniel F. Beatty’s piano and 
organ advertisement. He is now making extraordinary 
offers, in anticipation of the holidays. His instruments are 
all fully warranted, and = sent on test trial. Mr. Beatty 
earnestly requests int hasers, to visit him ‘at 
Washington, N. J., and see that the tnetriuineint he advertises, 
is just as represented. Read his advertisement. 

Nornne can give such entire satisfaction for toilet use, as 
Pearl’s White Glycerine, and Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap. 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mxpica, Borany—Or THe GarpEN, Firetp AND Foresr.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
No. X.—Cranserry, THE Frurr. Vaccrnrum (the ancient 
name), 

The Cranberry plant is found in the order Ericaces— 
Heathworts—in the same family with the Huckleberry, Blue 
Dangles, (Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum,) and Blueberry (Gay- 
lussacia). “Wood places the Cranberry under Ozyéoccus 
macrocarpus, the generic name from the Greek, signifying 
acid berry, the specific name from the Latin, long-fruited. The 
plant possesses these botanical characters: stem, slender or 
filiform, creeping, one to three feet long, sending up short, 
slender branches ; leaves, about one-half inch long, obtuse at 
each end, evergreen, pedicels axillary, elongated, one- 


) should be accom: 





flowered ; corolla,pale-purple ; berries, (as all know,) globose, 
red, and purple, when fully ripe, averaging one-half inch ip 
diameter. Growa in wet; swampy meadows or bogs, though 
cultivated in uplands, and-is highly prized for its fine acig 
fruit. It possesses, also,a high reputation in regular ang 
domestic practice, as a local application, to arrest erysipelg. 
tousinflammation. For this purpose, ihe ripe berries may be 
thoroughly bruised, or mashed, and applied, or cooked in 
the ordinary manner, and used. There is a huge masy of 
medical testimony in favor of them, in erysipelas, and 
mothers can no doubt apply them, in either form, with per- 
fect safety, and sometimes with success, if a little attention 
is paid to the stomach and bowels. _ But it must not be over. 
looked or forgotten, that this disease partakes, more or les, 
of a Gonstitutional character; that it is generally, if not 
always, preceded by d t of fi within the 
body, as well as impairment of the blood ; im other words, it 
does not arise from without, from external or local. causes, 
and therefore local applications alone will seldom or never 
cure the disease, though they may arrest the inflammation 
for atime. Muriated tincture of iron, alone, in twenty-drop 
doses, every three or four hours—or better, with forty drops 
of sweet spirits of nitre—is, and has been, the great reliable 
medicine. But this tincture is only applicable in a certain state 
of the system, manifested by a deep-red, dry tongue. Ifthe 
tongue presents a heavy, white, curdy aspect, then sulphite of 
soda fs the proper remedy, in twenty-grain doses, every two, 
three or four hours. In this state, the patient will sink under 
iron and quinine ; but immediately convalesce, under the soda 
salt, The well-informed physician will not prescribe for 
a@ name, or follow one routine plan, in dissimilar con- 
ditions of the system. Hence, the popular error often arises, 
and a certain medicine obtains the credit of curing a certain 
disease. It may cure Mr. A., as it is adapted to his condition; 
but fails to cure Mr. B., with like disease, because his system, 
at the time, wholly differs from Mr. A.’s, Or, a cure may 
follow the use of any medicine, as the same happy results 
often attend the administration of bread pills, or sugar pellets, 
that have not been medicated. Nature is a great restorer of 
abnormal conditions, if we give her a little time, and favor 
her by rational hygienic measures. The successful practice 
of medicine depends largely upon the application of common 
sense. It is said, our common laws are based upon common 
sense. There is no truer maxim applied to medicine, or 
even religion, or theology, in the writer’s opinion. Thus 
we have been deceived or mistaken, ip all. What are proved 
to be facts in science, now, were once disputed, because un- 
known; and yet they were, nevertheless, facts, These remarks 
apply equally to medicine, philosophy, and religion. 


oti. 








PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


ing to this de; ent must. be sent 
to ‘GEORG CHINN at Sage (seg enn 


ass. All communica- 

tions are to be head For Pererson’s.” All are invited 

to send rt ga to contribute original puzzles, which 
panied by th 


e answers. “Ge 


No. 123.—Puzzix Bovavert. 


1. A spice, and a color. 2. A country, and a plant. 
8. Sorrow, and always’ at a wedding. 4. A pipe, and a 
flower. 5. A nation, and’a vine. 6. Aged, young ladies, 
andacolor. 7. A time of day. 

Gloucester, Mass, Man. 
No. 124.—Prramp. 

Across.—1. A letter. 2. A vessel. 3. Orbed. 
5. Turbulent. 6. Belonging to ivy. 

Centrals.—A musical composition. 

Left Slant.—To bespatter. 

Right Slant.—Force. 

New Lisbon, O. 


4, Lovely. 
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No..125.—NumgnicaL Enigma, 
My whole is a proverb, 
My 12, 1, 16, 4, 18 is a bird. 
My 9, 8, 6, 7, 13 is a cavity. 
My 14, 3, 15,11, 19, 2 are spots, 
My 5, 20, 10 is a small horse, 
My 21,17, 22 is before. ; 
Quarryville, N. ¥. Sex F. Sex. 
No, 126.—Ruomsor. 1 
Acros—1. One of the divisions of thé United States. 
2 Scents. “3. Debt. 4. Took dinner. 5. Opinion. 
Down.—1. In Atinie. ' 2, To'exectita: 3. To join. 4.'Cut 
with a hoe. 5. The skin surrounding a bird’s eye. .6. A 
trigonometrical term. 7. A numeral. 8. A Latin prefix. 
&. In Lottie. 
New York, N. ¥. 
No. 127.—Resvs. 
» RE. 


No, 128,—D1aMonp, 

1, A letter. 2. An abbreviation. 3, Long and heavy 

hair, 4. Spotted. 5, Certain alkaloids. 6, Relating to the 

contre of gravity. 7. Bachelors. 8, A king’s counsellor. 
9, Adefier, 10. A girl's nickname. 11. A letter. 

Monson, Me. 


Answers Next Month. 


— 


Answers TO Puzzirs IN THe Szpremben Nomen. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ka-Boery Receipt in thie Cook-Book has been tested by a 
SOUPS AND FISH. 
To Pot Cold Fish.— Almost every kind of cold fish may be 
made available in this way ; but those fish which are the firm- 
estand most free from bones, are the best adaptea to the pur- 
pose. Any parts may be used, that are free from bones, and 
the pickings about the head and fins of a ling or codfish, the 
tkin and sound chopped up small, all come in most advanta- 
geously for this purpose. This mode is as simple and easy, 
as it is economical and useful.’ All you have to do, is fo pull 
the solid parts of the fish to pieces, with a fork, and to pick 
out the other parts, by the same means; mfx up the whole 
in a basin, with a little butter (melted), seasoning with 
cayenne, common pepper, salt, and ‘a little bruised mace; 


Ann 8. THeErrcs. ; 


Nicut Hawk. 


the richness of the flavor. . When preffared in this way, with 
a@ little pareley strewed over the top, it presents a tempting 
appearance, either at a breakfast or a supper table, and is 
also admirably adapted for luncheon or a picnic. 

Gravy Soup.—Take from four to'six pounds shin of beef; 

cut off one-half pound of lean, and put what is left into 'a 
‘saucepan ; add four quarts of cold water, and a large pinch 
of salt; when boiling, skim it well, and put in two carrots, 
one turnip, three large onions, five or six cloves, a few 
peppercorns, and any trimmings of leeks and celery; leave 
it to boil four or five hours; skim off the fat; strain it 
through a cloth, into'a basin; Jeave it to cool; cut the:lean 
meat, very small; pound it, and work -into it two whole eggs, 
@ little salt, and any trimmings of cooked veal or fowl, a few 
trimmings of uncooked carrot, onion, and celery; pour in 
§ the stock ; stir it over a quick fire, until it boils; leave it 
to boil, from ten to fifteen minutes; strain through a napkin 
into a clean stewpan ; let it come to the boil, and serve. 

Oyster Fritters —Take a pint and a-half of milk, one and 
a-quarter pounds of flour, four eggs; the yolks of the eggs 
must be beaten very thick, to which add the milk, and stir 
the whole well together. Whisk. the whites to a stiff broth, 
and stir them gradually into the batter. Take a spoon- 
ful of the mixture, drop an oyster in it,and fry in hot lard. 
Let, them be a light-brown on both sides. The oysters 
should not be put in the batter all at once, as that would 
thin it. 

MEATS. 

Steamed Beef,—For a family of six of seven persons, take 
four pounds of beef, cross-rib is best; get a piece of suet, the 
size of your hand, cut in small pieces, and fry out the fat; 
you must have a large flat-bottomed iron pot; after the suet 
is brown, take out the scraps, and ‘put in the meat, and two 
onions cut up; when the meat has become dark-brown on 
one side, turn it over on the other, and let that get the same; 
when the onions and meat are thoroughly brown, pour in a 
pint of voiling water; whenever the meat gets dry, add more 
“water ; but it must always ‘be boiling hot; throw in a hand- 
ful of salt, three’ bay-leaves, and a half-dozen each of 
alispice and whole pepper; cover with a close-fitting cover, 
and let it'cook for three hours; when almost done, thin a 
tablespoonful of flour, with a half-cupful of water; stir this 
in the gravy, taking care not to have any lumps in it; when 
you ‘wish to serve it, strain the gravy through a fine sieve; 
atid pour a few spoonfuls over the meat. 

A Good Way to Cook Chickens—Take three or four 
chickens, and, after cleaning ‘and washing them well in cold 
‘water; split them down the back, break the breastbone, and 
‘unjoint the wings, to make them lie down better; put them 
‘in'a pan, and sprinkle pepper, salt, and flour over them; put 
a large lump Of fresh butter of each chicken; pour boiling 
water in the pan, and set in the oven.’ Let them cook till 
very tender, and a rich brown’ color; then take out ona 
large platter, put on more butter, set in the oven to keep 
‘warm ; put some sweet cream in the pan; add as much hot 
water as you think necessary, for the quantity of gravy you 
} @@sire; the more cream, andthe less water, the better 

{the gravy: Thicken with flour; put a pint of the 
gravy on the chickens; They must be put on the table 
-very hot. 

DESSERTS. 

Omelette Souffle.—Separate the yolks from the whites of six 

eggs; mix with the yolks, four spoonfuls.of powdered sugar, 
¢ half of a lemon skin, chopped fine (or vanilla); beat up, and 
¢ make a paste, as for biscuits. Then beat up the whites of the 
; eggs, mix them lightly with the yolks, without breaking the 





and, placing the mixture in pots, pour clarified'butter over ’ latter too much; biitter'the bottom of'a dish, pour in the 
it, A few minutés are often sufficient to complete the whole } omelette, cover it with sugar; and cook inthe oyen. Seven 
process, if made from fish that has been either previously } oreight minutes suffice to cook it. When the omelette rises, 
stewed or curried. The gravy, that is left, should be mixed ; #04 is a fine color; serve it promptly. 

‘p With the fish, which will serve still further to‘enliance Hunters’ Pwiding —Mix one pound of suet, one pound of 
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flour, one: pound of” currants, and one pound of. raisin. } damp walls; it/@Onsiderably heightens the price of the paper 
Sultanas are the best. Chop them a little, shred the rind { when the metal is good; and, for a room in a small 
of baif'a lemon, as fine as possible; six black peppers, pow- } that is to act as a general sittingroom, it would be decidedly 
dered ; four eggs, a little salt,ai glass of brandy, and a little ; out of place. All papers containing gilding can, therefore, 
milk, to make a nice thick::.ss. _Boil in a mould or cloth, } be at once passed over. For the use.of those who intend tp 
for eight hours. It will keep for six months after it is ; assist in their own home decorations, we give the following 
boiled, if hung up in the eloth, and boiled one hour when it } directions for paper hanging. The worker has but fey 
is required for use, : preparations to make before commencing—a deal. tabje 
Wrottesley Pudding.—T wo ounees pounded loaf sugar, two > Placed in the centre of the room, a large pair of scisson 
ounces fine flour, two ounces butter, melted, two eggs, half- } for edging the paper, @ pailicontaining the paste, a duster 
pint new milk; beat the eggs first, them add the butter, ‘ °F, Toller placed ready at hand, and he, may, at once begin 
sugar, and flour, and last the milk, Bake in rather’ quick ; Operations. And, first, as to the paste. Good flour and 
oven, for half-an-hour ; grease the dish well, and stir up'the ¢ boiling water are the only requisites for its manufacture; 
pudding, before putting it in the oven; send to table; ag soon } #lum may be added in proportion of two ounces of alum tp 
ws it is baked; do not turn out of dish; ginte some loaf { four pounds of flour ; it is not essential to paste making, but 
sugar over the top. Dr. Richardson recommends its use in his articles on “ Health 
“Ohocolate Blanc-Manje—Crate quarter-pound df chdéotaté, ’ At Home.” ‘The most important point is to make gure that 
into‘a quart of milk, add a ounce ‘and a-half Of gelatine, the water boils thoroughly. Take some flour, and see that it 
aad ter-pound of powdered sugar; mix all'in’s jug; and is free from all lumps; now add cold water sufficient to 
stand it in a swucepan: of cold water, over a clear fire? stir ) Moisten it so that it runs thickly from the ‘spoon. When 
occasionally, till the water boils, and then stir continouusly, the water is boiling hard and fast, pour it over the flour, 
while boiling about fifteen miitiites. “Dip'a ‘mould in’ cold ; DCVeF ceasing to stir until the paste turns; when it losesits 
water, pour in the blanc-mange, tur out when set. aon weal ieann clears, it is proof that suff- 
Apple Pudding, Baked.—Batter' a basin well, and line ‘it | +, the right poker rte Redonruss ame 
with a thin suet crust; fill’ it as closely as possible with } Suen te aint work een 
$ easily with the ‘brush. He will dow 
apples, cut rather small; add sngar, a little lemon-peel, and ; 
>. § @dge the paper, cutting close to the edge of the pattern on 
a wireglassful of water. Put on the cover. Bake it ‘iti a one side, on the other leaving ‘about the eighth of an inch 
steady oven, for two or three hours. When half done, put 





a plate under the basin, in case the juice should boil out. Sift ea pep ‘ senaieh eaten A eater a 
rot ar ‘ the pattern matched for the second length; when a number 
New England Pancakes—Mix a pint of milk, five spoon- { are thus ready, the fitet thay be pasted. It is brought close 
fuls of fine flour, seven yolks and four whites of eggs, and { to the edge of the table, so that no paste can reach the table 
@ very little salt; fry them very thin in fresh butter, and } itself, or it will soil the next, breadth that is placed upon it. 
between each strew sugar and cinnamon. Send up six or { When the bottom of the length is pasted, it is folded over, 
eight at once. and the top is finished. Commence hanging from the side 
CAKES. ° of a window or door, so that'there may be no more joins 
Almond Sponge Cake.—Twelve eggs, leaving out the whites ; than are absolutely necessary. Each length, as it is hung, 
of eight, three-quarters of a pound of white pulverizedsugar, } Tequires to be rolled or smoothed close to the wall with a 
two ounces of bitter almonds, half-pound of flour, sifted good } duster, that no air bubbles may remain. A border of frieze 
weight. Blanch and roll, like a paste, / While .rolling { Will hide defects, if there should be any, and add greatly to 
almonds, wet them with rose-water. You blanch them by ; the appearance of theroom. Whitewashed, or colored walls, 
putting them in hot water, which .will take the skin off. } Will have to be sized and scraped, 
Break the eggs in a bowl, and then break them up witha 
beater. Add the sugar, and beat until light and creamy ; then 
beat the almonds in, then add the flonr, stir it lightly, bake 
in a square pan, ice on bottom, and cross with a knife. . ‘ 
See -ciiahe enn einen diemaanen aaa FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
of warm milk; add sufficient flour and a little salt to:makea} F16- 1.—Vusrrinc-Durss or Dark-Greex Camet’s Har, 
thick batter; cover up the basin, and leave it to rise in a AND Ompre Pexin Stk. The front of the dress is laid in 
warm place; whenit has risen, take one pound of flour, stir ; ful)-dtaped(plaits.. The sides are in panels of old-guid, and 
it into the sponge, and knead it well; add three, ounces of ; 4ark-greep shaded Pekin; and the drapery at the back is 
sifted sugar, some powdered cinnamon, six ounces of fresh } Composed of Pekin and camel's hair, which is draped across 
butter beaten to a cream, and two fresh eggs, also well beaten. the front scarf-wise. The long, close-fitting basque of camel's 
Let it rise again, divide it into buns, sprinkle the top with hair, has a vest and cuffs of the Pekin. The bonnet is trim- 
comfits and sifted sugar, and bake in a tolerably quick oven. ; Med with roses. le Lo rela “ 
pul pounds pound Fig, 11.—Watking- or Dark-Bive Casumere. The 
pwd “octal too uipLdanodemnanand skirt has one deep-gathered ruffle, with a series of narrow 
powder, two eggs, a few carraways; rub the lard well into ruffles and puffings above it; the scarf across the front, and 
the flour; well beat the eggs; add sufficient warm miilie to ; Simple drapery at the back. Camel's hair cloak, trimmed 
make the whole into a moderate paste; bake, as soon as jase aad atta tte 124 ame Veaees hs vane 
sass enabaaemnanbens ace aoe ae er the back. Black felt hat, with feathers the color of the dress. 
Fic, 11.—Canriace-Dpess oF O1v-Goip CoLoreD CaMEt’s 
Harr, The skirt has » deep flounce, with plaitings of the 
f camel’s hair, alternating with stripes of black plush; the 
HOUSE DECORATION, over-skirt.is tightly draped in a point in front, below a band 
Papen Haxxatho.—Much gilding on paper is to be avoided, } of black plush, which is finished with » gimp trimming st 
for ‘many Yeasons, ‘Tt gives a valgar appéarince, if too ; the sides. Long, close-fitting basque, with plush cutis. 
lavishly employed ; it does'not wear well; unless ofthe best } Bonnet of black plush, trimmed with white and gold lace. 
quality, and even that is soon: affected by damp air, or by}. Fig, 1¥—VassTino-Dress or Green Pret. The bottom 
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i¢ teimmed with nartow ruffles of the Pekin, alternating 
vith very narrow ruffies of white silk; the front of the skirt 
jsof'white and green Pekin, laid in ‘long narrow plaits, above 
vhich isa short apron-front, trimmed with fringe ; drapery at 
the back ; long, close-fitting basque, with white silk vest, orna- 
pented with two rows of handsomé buttons; cuffs to cor- 

large collar, shirred at the neck ;. white felt bonnet, 
faced with white silk, and dark-green velvet, and trimmed 
with dark-green velvet. 

Tio. ¥.—Waktne-Dezss or BLack Suran. The under- 
grew is of gay plaid satin, the blue stripes of which are 
enght together in shirrs; ‘the front and sides'of the’ under- 
skirt have a gimp trimming on a panel of black surah; the 
qveriress is of surah, draped. The pointed bodice is trimmed 
with a deep netted silk fringe in front, and the same trim- 
ning fornis a large collar. Under the cuffs are laid bands of 
the gay plaid satin. Black velvet bonnet, with dark-blue 
feathers. 

Fig. vi.—CLoak or Biack Satin pe Lyons, trimmed with 
black Iace! ‘Phe sleeves are put in at the elbow, and are 
square and gathered. Black satin de Lyons dress, simply 
looped above a black kilted flounce. “Black satin bonnet, 
tritmed with lace, and the berries of the mountain ash. 

Fig, vil.—WaLkrine-Dress. The deep kilt skirt is of gray 
camel's hair. The surtout is of gray camel's hair, is double- 
breasted, and has revers on the skirt, pockets, cuffs, cape, 
collar, and revers on the breast, of gray, brown and blue 


W4e: xvt—Har or Brack Beaver, turned itp in front, and 
trimmed ‘with a heavy cord; and a tuft of ostrich feathers. 

* Generat Remarxs—It has appeared impossible to introd 

new colors, but the old colors dome in so many new shades, 
that it seems as if new ones had actually appeared. Coffee 
color is the latest novelty in color, and one does not know 
whether it most nearly approaches old-gold, or brown; per- 
haps a rich, golden brown would give the best idea of it. But 
dark-green, blues, olives, reds, seal-browns, as well as grays, 
fawn and almond ‘colors, make the counters of shops look 
like gardens. Stripes are very fashionable, of all sizes, 
though the wide ones are not much used, except as panels on 
skirts. Satins have taken the place of silks, to a great degree, 
especially for the house, and in combination with woolen 
stuff, for the street. Plush, as well as velvet, is also em- 
ployed a8 a trimming; or, used in a greater measure, in 
combination with other materials. Lace is in high favor as 
a trimming; and so many very beautiful imitation laces 
tow come, that real lace is seldom employed, except for the 
neck, and the prices are so low, that they come within the 
reach of most persons. White is much used for evening 
dresses for persons of all ages; the style of making, and the 
trimmings, rendering it suitable for old or young. Beads, 
chenille, and fringe are all employed on the autumn dresses ; 
and 80 much trimming’ is sometimes seen, that, the plainer 
the costume, the more elegant, it is often considered by 
people of the best taste. Flowers are used in great quantities, 





ied silk. Gray felt bonnet, tri i with inant and when natural ones can be obtained, so much the better, 


blue shaded feathers. 
Fig. viu.—Hovuse-Dress or Brown Camet's Harr, anv 





Brows Pextn. The trimming at the bottom is a simple 
paited, Pekin ruffle. Above this is a full drapery of the } 
camel's hair; above this again, a skirtof the Pekin, trimmed 
vith fringe. Then another drapery of the camel’s hair, also 


> 


timmed with fringe. The back is draped. The corsage is } 


pinted back and front, and is of the Pekin, as well as the » 
deeves, The cape is of the camel’s hair, and the collar of 
the Pekin. 

Fig, xx—Hovse-Dress or Gray Satin anp DaRx-Rep 
farts, The round skirt is of the gray satin, and trimmed 
with a drapery of dark-red satin. The over-dress is of ‘the > 
dark-red satin, and is draped high on the left side with an 
eamel buckle. ‘The coat bodice is of gray and dark-red 
brocade, and has basques that are slashed to show plaitings 
ofred satin. The sleeves reach to below the elbow, have red 
satin cuffs, and are trimméd with white lace. 

Fig. x.—Visit1ne-Dress oF Biack SILK, trimmed with old- 
gold and black brocade. The skirt train is fan shape, and 
falls perfectly plain, from the waist down) ‘The front is laid 
in box-plaits, alternating with bands of the eld-gold, and 
black brocade. The casaque is very long, and trimmed with 
the brocade. The front is laid in piaits, finished with many 
tows of silk braid, and has a gathered trimming at the top. 
Bonnet of the old-gold and black brocade, with a jet fringe 
fitting over the hair in front, 


Fig. x1.—Bonner or Buack Nerv, lined with black silk, 
and embroidered in jet. Small owl's head at the side. 

Fig. xm.—Square Cottan MAve or Lice, with a pink 
crépe lisse tie, also edged with lace. ’ 

Fie, xu— Warxina-Dress of ALMOND AND, Brown 
Smirzp Camet’s Harr.—The botton of the skirt is kilt- 
Plaited. The over-dress is only hemmed, and simply draped, 
The close-fitting jacket ig of almond-colored cloth, made 
double-breasted,.and has a collar, and wide revers faced with 
silk of the same color. 


Fig. x1v.— Bonnr or OLp-Goup Piusn,. with feathers 
thaded'from a rich brown, to.old-gold color. 





Fis. xv.—Si.x Stocking embroideted if fosebuds, of the 
natural color, VAAL sf 


though these have the disadvantage of soon fading, and look- 
ing shabby. 

The manner of making dresses is so Varied, that we do not 
attempt to describe them, especially as our colored plates and 
wood-cuts, give such « great variety. 

PANters are much in favor, but the scarf drapery still has 
a strong hold on many. Skirts are certainly growing fuller 
at the back, though very close-clinging in front. Basques, 
Pinited bodices, plaited waists, gauged fronts, are all equally 
worn, The polonaise is also still in fashion, as, if well cut, 
ft is always becoming, except to very slender figures. 

Instead of frills at the wrists and neck of dresses, they are 
sometimes finished with a puff of the surah used for trim- 
thing. To make this puff fluffy and soft-looking, it is first 
plaited, then doubled, and the plaiting is pulled out in the 
middle of the puff. “A single wide ruche at the foot, is a 
favorite trimming for the skirts of simple dresses. This 
ruche is five or six inches wide, and is laid in treble or 
quadruple box-plaits, folded very deeply, and each cluster of 
plaits, placed ‘an inch away from that next it. It is then 
stitched in the middle, and the edges allowed to fall forward, 
and almost meet. Many collars, sewn around the neck of 
dresses, are now wired ; this is true of dresses that are high 
about the throat, as well aé of those opening low On the bust. 
For instanee, a high-necked dress of cashmere, trimmed with 
watered ‘silk, will have a standing collar two and a-half 
inches high behind, and curved to the front. A wire is 
placed Inside the collar, at its upper edge, and the collur is 
then ‘rolled Over to turn down half its depth in the back. 
This is a very neat fashion when two materials are used in 
the collar, such as cashmeré on the outside, and watered silk 
for the lining that is rolled over at the top. 

Boxnets‘are worn either large or small, as the fancy may 
dictate; but, as'a rule, the large bonnet, particularly the 
“poke” should only be seen on h pretty face. 

MANTLEs, Visrres, AND CLOAKs are of all styles. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Perits.Caamps.. | 


The fall fashions ‘are; at once, pretty, becoming, and 
sensible, though, of course, one cannot tell what vagaries 
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CHILDREN’S PASHLONS. 





may not seize upon the goddess of La/Mode, a little laterin 
the, season, But for the present, people are permitted to 
array themselves pretty much after the style that best pleases 
them. The revival of Pekin, as I said in my last, is one of 
the noticeable innovations of the present season. These 
Pekins are used for the long Louis XV. waists, which are 
worn with skirts of the same hue as the waist, but of con- 
trasting materials, Thus, the waist of a dress may be of 
figured or brocaded material, or of Pekin; but it must all be 
in solid colors, and the corsage,and skirt must always match 
in hue precisely. I have seen a very stylish black costume, 
made with the waist of Chinese crape, embroidered all over 
in a fine, close arabesque-pattern, with black silk ; while the 
skirt wus of black satin meryiileux, with an, elaborately- 

draped, broad scarf-sash at the back. Corsages, worked all 
over with fine-cut jet beads, and finished with a jet fringe, 
are very handsome for cashmere costumes. The beads may 
be put on in a floral, or arabesque-pattern; but they are 
more stylish, when simply dotted all over.the garment, In 
that case, they must be put on very closely. a 

QOne,of the most tasteful and simple toilettes of the season, 
has just been finished, for transmission to the United States. 
It is in dark-violet surah. The skirt is short, and is covered 
with three plaited flounces, each of which is-finished with a 
fringing, formed by raveling out the stuff. The corsage is 
long, and pointed before and behind, It is laced up the 
front, a slight shirring just below the throat, and just above 
the waist, partially concealing the lacing, in the narrow 
perpendicular fold thus formed. The corsage has a plaited 
flounce of the surah set around the edge, of the same depth 
as those on the skirt which it meets, thus completing the 
rows of flounces. The sleeves fit the arm loosely, and are 
finished at the wrist, with three rows of shirring, from 
which falls a narrow ruffle of surah. It is impossible to give 
any idea of the dainty grace, and stylish simplicity, of this 
dress. It is yery pretty, when duplicated in cashmere, with 
the flounces gathered and edged with embroidered scallops 
insewing-silk, I have seen it in marine-blue cashmere, and 
also in black. In the former instance, the embroidered 
scaliops that edged the flounces were worked in pale-blue 

The hats and bonnets, of the present season, are widely 
varying in style and materials. For undress wear, the long 
napped felts, in the poke shapes, are a good deal used, while 
velvet capotes are more in vogue for full dress, Feathers, 
with the filaments in two colors, either of. contrasting tints, 
or in different shades of the same. hue, are used for trimming 
the larger bonnets, Toques of the beautiful  lophophose, 
golden pheasant, and other birds, are shown; the head of the 
bird ornaments the front of the hat, while the wings are set 
flat aguinst the sides, This style is not exactly new, but is 
so elegant and becoming, that it has acquired a new lease of 
popularity. Less well-known birds are now used for these 
hats, such as the smaller sea-gull, the dove, and even a small 
variety of owl, with chestnut-brown and black-barred plu- 
mage. The round head and yellow eyes of this. last-named 
bird, are very effective in the front of the hat, and the whole 
affair is very becoming to,a dark-eyed stylish brunette. 

Very few evening-dresses are shown as yet, it being too, 
early in the season, for these dainty frivolities. Some few, 
for young girl’s parties, have been exhibited, in white 
muslin, embroidered by hand in a delicate running pattern. 
The front of the short. skirt is covered with a full draping, 
edged with plaited white lace, while the back is set with a 
series of narrow-plaited ruffles, each edged with white lace. 
The corsage is the so-called virgin waist, a round waist with 
slightly-drawn plaits set into a band. The waist belt is of 
narrow, white, watered ribbon, andthe sash is a broad- 
draped scarf, of white, watered silk. 

In thé matter of undergarments, a complete revulsion in 
taste seeths to have set in amongst the highest authorities of 
fashion, against the masses of imitation, Valenciennes— 





trimmed and be-ribboned articles, that have been so much 
the rage. It is now considered in bad taste, to heap lace ang 
embroidery on linen and cambric articles. The wealthies 
oF Sieh, tenet Geen mh ne danppeegeints grertey, 
ness, the finest and most delicate cambric, isitely cut 
and sewed by hand, and ornamented solely with narrow, real 
Valenciennes lace, placed under a bordering of scalloping, 
Stockings: are worn in narrow pin-stripes, to match the 
Pekins, that I have before mentioned, or are in solid colors, 
The stockings worked with beads, that are so popular in 
London, have never found favor in Paris, and are indeed 
scratchy and uncomfortable, besides being inappropriate in 
decoration, 

Long cloaks and coats are much worn; but have not 
entirely dethroned the popular jackets and dolmans, which 
are still liked for full dreas, while their rivals are more in 
vogue for traveling and promenade wear. Plain cloths ary 
most used for the long cloaks, while mixed goods are shown 
for the smaller ones. 

The favorite combination of color, this autumn, is dark. 
red and marine-blue, A. brilliant gold-color is sparingly 
Sk OF RN Senay Se Pettee 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Figs. 1. AND 0.—Back anp Front oF A Grru’s Dars— 
The lower part of ‘the skirt is kilt-plaited, and is of dark. 
blue cashmere. The upper part of the dress is of dark-biue, 
green, and white plaid camel’s hair, with collar and cuffs of 
the plain dark-blue. The back of the dress is draped in three, 
pouffs, ‘and has two shawl ends. The front is turned up 
washerwoman fashion, and is plaited lengthwise down the 
front. ‘ 

Fre. m1.—Bor’s Surr or Darx-Gray Kexseymerr.—The 
trousers are plain, and reach to just below the knee. The 
long, fialf tight-fitting coat is fastened across the front by 
three straps with Dulteee. A similar staap ornaments the 
pockets. 
~ ‘Fie. 1v.—Larcr Liven Couiar, trimmed with insertion 
and embroidered ruffle. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many wrgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES; we again call attention to our wnsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention ie given to every article bought ; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Ouffits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been by the large number 
who have been served since it has established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, bul ariy one’ else in want of yoods or wearing apparel. 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. O, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RUNNING WILDLY ALONG THE STRAND.” [See the Story, “ An Isle of Resi.”] 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. SCOTCH CAP. 























NEW STYLE DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 
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NEW STYLE WALKING DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 
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NEW STYLE HOUSE DRESS. BEAVER BONNET. 
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CUVERLET, SPREAD, OR AFGHAN: WITH DETAIL. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia 








Words by G. J. CHESTER. Music by A. SCOTT GATTY. 
Allegro moderato. 
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Girvan woods, full twen-ty years a - go, When _ starscameout to 
thou ——— i, we part-ed, ah! too soon, But e’er we left our 
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culmato. 


look at us who wander’d to and_ fro, There oft we _linger’d, 
* lips had met be -.neaththe sum-mer moon; Yes, oft I dream of 
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hand in hand, and what kinds words were said, With ten - der light shed 
Gir - van woods, but oft-ten-er of thee, For Gir - van woods are 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
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o - ver usthrough branches o - ver - eed. With ten-der light shed 
all laid low, But thou still lov - est me. For Gir- van woods are 
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Andante con molto espressivo. 
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o - ver usthrough branches o - ver - head. Ah! oft I dream of 
all laid low, but thou still lov- est me, Ah! oft I dream of 



































woods we loved so well, And those dear al - leys 
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Where the shade of white boll’d beach trees fell. 
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BONNET FOR VISITING, CONCERT, OR OPERA. 





